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The 


BAHNSON 
MASTER CONTROL 


Designed to Control Humidifying Equipment 
so as to Matntain a Constant 


Relative Humidity 


There is a very definite demand from various users of 
humidifying equipment for a group control which is reliable, 
PATENTS APPLIED FOR accurate and sensitive. The Bahnson Master Control 
answers these requirements. 


The actuating element in the control fulfills the requirements for uniformity, sensitiveness, 
strength and performance, its reaction to changes in relative humidity being practically instan- 
taneous. 

In rooms where the building vibration is great the Master Control can be set to operate with 
a variation in relative humidity of 1‘, to 1'2°, above and below the desired point. 

In rooms where the building vibration is negligible, the Master Control can be set to operate 
within about one-half of 1°, of the desired point. 


Nothing else like it on the market today. 


NOER BRASS BAR 


uniform relative humidity optal 
and a KHahnson 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N.C. New York Office: 98 Worth St. 
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Speaking of R 


ECORDS made under diffi- 
cult conditions are the 
ones thatcount themost. Every 
textile man knows that an Ex- 
tractor Drive is a tough drive. 


Eleven years ago a large manu- 
facturer of linen thread in 
New Jersey put a Graton & 
Leather Belt 


Extractor Drive.’ 


Knight on an 
In spite of 
the difficult conditions under 
which this drive must run, the 
Graton & Knight Leather Belt 
has been onthe job day inand 
day out for the last elevenyears. 


Judging from its present excel- 
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Pa? 


ecords — Listen to This 


lent condition, it has a number 
of years’ more work left in it. 


We have evidence of hundreds 
of cases like this in your in- 
dustry —of the longer-lasting, 
better-running qualities of 
Graton & Knight Leather 
Belts. Write for it. 


Graton & Knight Company 
W orcester, 


\lass. 


Graton & Knight 


Standardized 


__ LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


ile 


OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Rubber Transmission, Conveyor 
and Elevator Belting 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Lace Leather 
Round Belting 
Belt Cements and Dressings 
Leather Pickers 
Lugs and other Loom Straps 
Woven Textile Lug Straps 
Textile Aprons 


Leather Link “V” Belting 


Get YOUR Free Copy! 


Address 


Department / 


Send tor ur free copy 
oft : M 
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t kind. 

nd 

rit $1 pages 

of | belt- 

ing and trans 

rit | infore 
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Here are two clippings from the same issue 
k 


of a recent “Daily News Record.” Both concerns 


belong to the cotton branch of the Textile family. 


Is Called Necessary No doubt there are many underlying reasons 


for the difference in the present condition of these 


two mills, but. . . 


. ... the first had not been replacing its older 


looms and the second is benefiting from a program 


of substituting our modern Automatic COTTON 


U 
BOSTON we RECORD KING LOOMS for their older equipment. 
Although 
at the annual meeting Cos. 
tea a atemen 
holders + financial Sten Let us work out with you a replacement pro- 


gram—spread over a period of years. Fewer looms 


for greater profits. 


CROM YON & KNOWLES 


WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 


A FOR WOVEN FABRIC 


§03//4 


VA, ™ 
S; 
. 
Capital Depleted to Point’ 
W Immediate Action 
BOSTON BUREAU 
DAILY NEWS RECORD 
e 
Sales, Earning» Best 
In History of Firm re 
coverings the year 
available, it was revealed that *' 
gard to poth sales and earnings the 
& 


RESOURCES | RESEARCH 


Great Structures Rest on 
Strong Foundations 


MATHIESON 
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Great Structures Serve 


Countless Generations 
...They Are Built On Strong Foundations 


By CARL R. MILLER 


No, 2 in a series of advertisements de- 
scribing the position of The Mathieson 


Alkali Works in the Chemical Industry 


@ business enterprises, as in great monu- 
ments of engineering genius, perma- 
nence is determined by strong foundations. 

Mathieson’s present position as a leading 
manufacturer and distributor of basic 
chemicals is the result of firm foundations 
laid in the pioneer days of the chemical 
industry. Mathieson plants are located at 
the richest sources of raw materials. 
Mathieson chemists and engineering ex- 
perts were first to inaugurate improved 
methods for handling and shipping heavy 
chemicals. Branch offices and warehouses 
are situated at important industrial centers. 
Upon these strong foundations a leading 
industrial enterprise has been built. Its ex- 
perience and facilities are embodied in 
the three great tenets of modern business: 
Resources... Research... Service. 

Send for list of available literature de- 
scribing the various uses of Mathieson 


chemicals in modern industry. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 

250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Philadelphia — Chicago — Providence — Charlotte — Cincinnati 
Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y. —Saltville, Va. 

Warehouse Stocks at ali Distributing Centers 


CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... . Bicarbonate of Soda... Liquid 
Chlorine ...HTH (Hypochlorite)... Ammonia, Anhydrous and 
Aqua... Bleaching Powder... Sulphur Dichloride... 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 
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ANOTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY THAT USES 


BEARINGS 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


AS AN AID TO PERFECTION... 
BEARINGS ARE USED 


W can go a long way towards arriv- 
ing at perfection by using bearings of this 
type,” says Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works about the four S0S Self-Aligning 
Ball Bearings used on this loom. One 
SACS is at each end of the warp beams. 
The finished quality of work produced was 
the governing factor in the choice of SISF 
not price. 


How important a part the bearings play 
is evident when the reasons for using 0S 
are summed up by Crompton & Knowles 
as follows: “‘Less attention, cleaner bear- 
ings and a desire to improve the evener 
rotation of the Warp Beam for, on the 
class of work done by this loom which is of 
delicate design, if the warp beam rotates un- 
evenly it will show up inthe finished goods.” 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


2468 


Ball and Roller Bearings 


EQUIPPED WitlH THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD 


That the manufacturers whose product is illustrated 
above preferred to paymore for their bearings and less 
for servicing or replacing them. They preferred to 
pay a higher price in the beginning than many times 
this higher price intheend. And, finally, they pre- 
ferred to economize by using SOU bearings because 


they are made to do their job, not to fit a price list, 


eans just this 
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. Kawmagraph ishelping to insure 
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Cotton 


§ started early in 1928—this return 
to favor of styled cottons. Depart- 
ment store advertisements favored the 
fashion of cotton. Editorials praised 
cotton. Textile mills, government agen- 
cies, home economics organizations, 


all have lent their support. 


1929 has seen even greater interest 
in cotton than the year before. New 
uses have been developed, with the 
Cotton-Textile Institute of New York 
leading the movement. Hotels selected 
cotton for sheets and bedspreads, 
shower curtains and drapery fabrics. 
The Army started experiments with a 
new cotton uniform cloth. For indus- 
trial purposes cotton yardage has 


shown tremendous gains. 


Then from Paris came the sweep or 


new fashions for women. Longer skirts 


...which meant more yards of material. 
Flounces and trains, panels and draped 
dresses... which meant more yards of 


material. 
Cotton for the New Fashions 


And so the demand for styled cotton 
goods for evening, afternoon and sports 
wear has gone on and up. Cottons 
that are authentic. Cottons that are 
branded with the name of the manu- 
facturer. Women are insisting on 
branded fabrics because they want 
that assurance of quality and style 
which goes with any trademarked 
product. They want to avoid inferior 
substitutions. They want to be sure 
of what they buy. 


Manufacturers have been quick to 
learn the advantages of trademarking. 
They value the steady demand that is 
assured... the ready recognition that 
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is given their fabrics ...the woman-to- 
woman advertising which their identi- 
fied materials make possible. 


Kaumagraph’s Part in Cotton 
‘Prosperity 

Since long before this new period of 
prosperity, Kaumagraph has been iden- 
tification headquarters for the textile 
industry. And since the cotton boom, 
many an executive has come to Kauma- 
graph with his trademarking and 
identification problems. 


Kaumagraph Dry Transfers have 
been the standard method of applying 
trademarks since 1903. They are 


now available in both one and 
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department experienced in registering 
trademarks. 

We would welcome the opportunity 
of working with you on your trade- 
marking and identification require- 


' ments. A letter, wire or phone call 


will bring additional information or a 
representative. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street, New York City 


Boston . . Chicago .. Philadelphia . . Los Angeles 
Charlotte, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Paris, Ont. . .. Paris, France . . . Manchester, Eng. 


and Dame Fashion 
cottons 


two colors. Other Kaumagraph . 
services include an Art Depart- 
ment for the design of trade- 
marks, a department that 
specializes in trademarking ma- 
chinery, a laboratory devoted 
solely to research in special 


trademarking problems and a 


A few of the country's foremost stores that have 


featured cottons in their advertising: 


BOSFON WEAV ARK 
R. H. White-GS. L. Bamberger & Co. 
Jordan Marsh». NEW YORK 
E. T. Slattery” Best & Company 
Filene Lord & Taylor's 
BROOKLYN McCutcheon’'s 
Martin's Bloomingdale's 


NEW YORK (Cont'd) 
Gimbel Bros. 

R. H. Macy & Co. 
Stern Bros. 


W ASHINGTON 
Kann’'s 


Woodward & Lothrop 
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ON'T forget that the most gorgeous gown 

that evér originated in the a brain 
of the world's finest designer had its beginning 
in a strand of thread ...fora mere thread 
of yarn is the greatest of the factors which 
control the destiny of a fabric. 
You can understand, then, why it 
is that one of the foremost reasons 
for the uniformity of American 
Enka quality is ou: 


that we are creating far more than 


a thread of yarn. 
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American Enka is available to a limited 


number of manufacturers in the most wanted 


deniers with varying filaments ... in skeins 


or on cones. Our technical advisers are at 


your service ... ready to help you use Enka 


Philadelphia 
Providence 


Chattanooga 


-é 


AMERICAN 


YARN THE 
= 


FABRICS, FROCKS AND FASHION 


to create PROFITABLE fabrics. 
AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
200 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CANNON MILLS, Sole Agents, 


New York 


Chicago 


Kannapolis 
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Prominent Cotton Manufacturers Recommend Shorter 


Working Hours 


HE question of working hours in the textile industry 

has received a great deal of attention in recent 
months. The recommendation for a voluntary reduc- 
tion in worlage hours, as shown in the following article, 
comes from a number of leading cotton manufacturers 
in New England and the South. The recommendations 
of these mill men are certain to be received with a 
creat deal of interest by the industry and the public. 

To promote more regularity of employment and a 
shortening of hours of labor in cotton mills, recom- 
mendations to the industry have just been made by an 
important number of cotton manufacturers. These 
recomendations are designed to bring about improved 
working conditions and greater contentment among mill 
employees by reducing the hours of labor to not more 
than 55 hours per week for daytime work and 50 hours 
per week for night work. 

Announcement of this action was made in the follow- 
ing statement authorized by the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute: 

“In conferences conducted by Walker D. Hines, chair- 
man, and George A. Sloan, president, of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, an important number of cotton manu- 
facturers in Southern and New England States have 
been considering for some time ways and means for. di- 
minishing the present degree of irregular employment 
in the industry, and as a result a recommendation has 
been made by these mill executives to promote that 
ebject. The recommendation contemplates a voluntary 
adjustment on the part of mills generally so that the 
day shift shall not exceed 55 hours per week and the 
night shift shall not exceed 50 hours per week. 

The effect of these schedules in those sections where 
night running is general will be to reduce the length 
of the regular night shift by not less than five hours 
per week in most cases and in some cases by ten hours 
per week. In addition, both on night and day shifts, 
«xtra running time outside of the regular shifts will 
be eliminated and in the comparatively few cases where 
the day shift now exceeds 55 hours there will be a re- 
Cuction to not more than 55 hours. 

“For some years past the mills have actually been 
running on a lower total basis of employment than is 
indicated by these schedules but under fluctuating 
methods of operation which have led to much unneces- 
sary irregularity of employment and discontent on the 
part of employees. The proposed plan will tend to 
secure a greater regularity of employment. 

“Mill executives recommending this plan to the indust 
iry represent some of the most important mill interests 
in the United States and are as follows: 

Wm. D. Anderson, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


Harry L. Bailey, Wellington, Sears & Co., New York, 


Lincoln Baylies, Amory Browne & Co. Boston, Mass, 

S. Marshall Beattie, Piedmont Mfg. Co. Piedmont, S. & 

C. F. Broughton, Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

G. Edward Buxton, B. B. & R. Knight Corporation, 
Providence, R. I. 

Cason J. Callaway, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

W. B. Cole. Hannah Pickett Mills No. 1, Rockingham, 
N. G. 

Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

Julius W. Cone, Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


EK. G. Chace, Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 


Adams, Mass. 


A. M. Dixon, Dixon Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
B. B. Gossett, Chadweki-Hoskins Charlotte, N. 
Geo. S. Harris, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Robert E. Henry, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. ©. 
John A. Law, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
T. M. Marchant, Victor Monaghan Co., Greenville, . 
V. M. Montkomery, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Spartanburg; 8S. C. 
V. M. Montgomery, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8. ©. 
J. KE. Sirrine, Greenville, 8. C. 

Geo. M. Wright, Republic Cotton. Mills, Great Falls, 


U. 


Gerrish H. 
York, N. Y. 

Wim. H. Baldwin, Woodward, Baldwin & Co., New York, 
N. 

G. OQ. Hunter, Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. New 
York, N. Y. 

“Since these recommendations were made, very large 
proportions of the narrow sheetings mills, aggregating 
it is estimated about 43,000 looms, have indicated that 
their maximum hours of labor will not exceed 55 hours 
per week for the day shift and 50 hours per week for 
the night shift and that both as to day and night shifts. 
all overtime, including noon hour operation, will be 
eliminated. It is anticipated that many other narrow 
sheetings mills will do likewise. The matter will be 
carried forward with other branches of the industry 
as well. 


Milliken, Deering, Milliken & Co, New 


“In the opinion of leading mill executives who have 
given this matter considerable thought and study it is 
believed tha the policy recommended is a sound one 
for the cotton textile industry to follow in that it will 
promote greater regularity of work, the shortening o! 
hours in the manner above indicated, and greater con- 
tentment among mill employees.” 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed At Montgomery 


The Alabama-Miss‘ssippi-Louisiana Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, in session at the Chamber 
of Commerce in Montgomery, Ala., on Friday, February 
28, devoted it morning session to a discussion on carding 
and the afternoon session to a discussion on spinning. 

D. Singleton Cook, Chairman of the Division, presided 
at the meeting. The carding discussion was led by R. J. 
Jennings, of Lanett, Ala., and the spinning discussion by 
W. C. Ryckman, of New Orleans. 

On account of the length of the discussion, this report 
of the meeting is confined entirely to the technical dis- 
cussion. 

DISCUSSION ON CARDING 
(Led by R. J. Jennings, of Lanett, Ala.) 

Chairman: The first question is: 

“State your experience with oil spraying on cotton, 
and for particular reason do you use it?” 

Has anyone any experience with oil spraying on cot- 
ton? We would like to hear your remarks about it. I 
don’t know any of you fellows much scattered around 


here; but let’s get into the discussion, and let’s start this 
thing off. 


Mr. Cook (Opelika): Our experience was originally 
similar to the others that have been expressed here. To 
begin with, we didn’t get a proper distribution of' the oil 
on the cotton, and eventually we took the equipment 
out. Later on we did find a system for atomizing it, 
and made another installation, and as soon as we put 
that in we found an improvement. in the reduction of lint 
at once. That’s on coarse work and short cotton on 
13%s and 22s warp, and fillings about the same thing, 
and on %-inch cotton. We find it does reduce the lint 
both in the carding and spinning rooms, and I think Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Williams, both of whom are here, will 
bear me out in that. I have heard some discussion at 
various times to the effect that the oil adds a certain 
amount of weight to the cotton, meaning you get your 
additional weight in oil and not in cotton. We have not 
had it in sufficiently long to make tests, but we are satis- 
fied, as our experience has been so satisfactory, even 
from the standpoint alone of cleanliness and reduction of 
lint, and the additional good running qualities of the 
shorter cotton. I don’t know about the longer cotton. 
That has been our experience with it. By next meeting 
I hope to have some definite figures I can give you here. 

Mr. Ryckman: Is that on white or colored work? 

Mr. Cook: All white work. 


Mr. Williams: About a year ago we put in the oil 
spraying, and since that time we have worked it on the 
carding, and it does eliminate the dust. Two months 
ago, when our oil gave out, you could tell the difference 
at once in the dust by looking at the room. So far as 
the running of the work is concerned, I cannot tell any 
difference in it, but only in the dust. 

Mr. Ryckman: How about the breaking strength of 
the yarn? 

Mr. Cook: We didn’t notice any difference. As I 
said before, we have not made tests to give any definite 
figures either on breaking sterngth or effect on the num- 
bers. I have not any figures on it. I figure it from the 
standpoint of cleanliness and better running qualities of 
the work. We changed spinning there, and don’t really 
have a fair basis to judge that on. About the same time 
we put it in we changed our spinning frames. So I can’t 
say anything about that. 

Mr. Ryckman: Have you noticed more or less drop- 
pings on your thread board in your spinning since you 
put the oil on? : 

Mr. Davis: I can’t tell any difference. 
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Chairman: 


Suppose we go to Question No. 2, which 
is as follows: 


One Process Picking 


“Those who have had any experience with one-process 
picking, please tell us the results as regards more even 
work, economy, and so forth.” 

We would like to have Mr. Howard, of Fales & Jenks, 
give us some figures on their research work with one- 
process picking. Is Mr. Howard in? 

Edwin Howard: I will say this, that our experience 
with one-process picking has been in connection with ob- 
taining uniformity of lap, that as a rule we stay within 
one-quarter of an ounce in a yard either way from a 
given weight. I have asked a good many mill poeple if 
they can approach a given weight with the close of their 
regular two and three processes. I have yet to find any- 
body that said he did. Our experience has been very 
favorable in mills where we put installations, but I think 
it would be of more benefit to hear from some one really 
running that in the mill. I don’t know of any further 
information I could give you except that all of our rec- 
ords are very favorable and complimentary. 

Let’s go to the next question, which is: 

“In making a 13-ounce lap 50 yards long on your fin- 
isher in 7 minutes, would you get clearer and better laps 
to make the lap in 10 or 12 minutes?” 

What is your experience, Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Lehman: I think, if it is done slower, it makes 
a better lap. I believe you get better results. 

Mr. Bone: I think the speed would have a great deal 
to do with it. You get a lot of fine dust and dirt, but, if 
you can cut your speed, I don’t know what figure you 
would have on it. I don’t know that you would get any 
difference if you cut your speed down accordingly. 

Mr. Ryckman: I should imagine this question refers 
entirely to uniform speeds, and that if you are making a 
13-ounce lap 50 yards long i; 7 minutes you increase the 
speed of the lap, and you don’t change any other speed 
of the machine. It is simply a question of increasing it 
just enough, increasing the speed, so that you would 
bring the laps through without increasing the speed of 
your beater. 


Mr. Cook: Mr. Williams, you asked this question. 
Tell them what you had in mind. 

Mr. Williams: It was just a question I asked for in- 
formation. I don’t know anything about it. I never had 
any experience. I was asking for information. 

Mr. Ryckman: My point is this, that everything else 
being constant, you speed your cotton through the ma- 
chine. Your beater speeds remain constant. 

Hollis David: We changed the licker-in speed, and 
the speed of the card, and made a lighter lap, and got 
better results, but I can not tell which one made the best 
results. 


C. P. Tisdale: I have never made any experiments 
on that, but I think you can make a better lap in 11 
minutes than you could in 7. 

Chairman: Is there anybody else who can give us 
any information on this? Like I| said before, all I am 
doing is reading the questions. It is up to you fellows 
to get into this discussion. 


Correcting Weight of Laps 

“What method do you use in correcting weight of laps, 
and what results do you obtain concerning the accurate- 
ness of your numbers?” 

J. A. Bone: We have used the Aldrich system in the 
last three or four months, and we find we get much 
evener numbers. In taking our beam weights, we find 
we have a whole lot less variation in beam weights. Our 
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spinner is here and can tell you. Our beam weights used 
to vary as much as 20 to the pound. I had rather, how- 
ever, he would tell you about that. 

Before we went to this system of keeping our weights, 
I changed my draft gears as much as twice a day. Since 
going to this new system, which has been in about four 
months, I have changed some of them twice, and some 
of them not a single time. We are very much pleased 
with it. Our work is running evener with less setbacks, 
and we like it fine. 

Chairman: How does the thing work? 

Mr. Bone: It is a machine with an indicator, indi- 
cating the percentage of regain, and you have the same 
thing in your scales, and you check this with that indi- 
cator, and this indicator has a ball of cotton in it. In 
other words, if this cotton gets more humidity, it gets 
heavier, and it goes up, and you set your scales accord- 
ingly. It measures the amount of humidity in your cot- 
ton at all times. 


Question: How much variation do you allow in the 
lap? 

Answer: A half a pound. 

Question: Do you have any run overs? 

Answer: Very few. 


Mr. Lehman: We have no way of regulating our laps 
with the exception of checking the weight variations a 
half a pound each way. We try to keep our cotton as 
dry as possible. If we find there is a variation there, we 
try to correct it, but we have no way of keeping a check 
on our weights except by actual weight, a half a pound 
each way. 

Mr. Horsley: We use hydrometers in the picker room 
and charts showing the weights of the laps at different 
times. We find it a fairly satisfactory system, but not 
altogether satisfactory. 

Mr. Glass: We have the same thing that Mr. Hors- 
ley has. We read our hydrometers every hour, and if 
the lap changes as much as two ounces, we set our scale. 
We hardly ever change a draft gear in the card room. 

Mr. Rowell: We have the same system here. We 
try to keep our relative humidity correct in regard to 
our laps, and we find in keeping our relative humidity 
correct in the picker room, we have little difficulty in 
holding our numbers. In fact, we hardly ever have to 
change our draft gear in the card room to correct our 
numbers. I would like to say that if you hold the rela- 
tive humidity in the picker room, you won’t have much 
difficulty. We hold ours around 40 to 45, and try to 
keep it there. 

Mr. Bone: To show you how accurate this system is, 
that we have, take the picker room, and let it be stopped 
for several hours, and after the cotton absorbs the hu- 
midity of the room, that will change the thing, and then, 
when you start up the pickers, in 30 minutes there will 
not be a half a degree difference. You can take the 
cotton from the machine and test it out, and you will 
find it doesn’t vary a half a degree. That is our finding. 
That is the test we made. 

Mr. Ryckman: We have a system that indicates the 
humidity or regain of moisture of the cotton any time of 
day. We have had this indicator in this room for several 
months, but, having also in our picker room a complete 
equipment of humidifiers, I find that the indicator there 
is absolutely useless because the humidifiers keep our 
room in such a condition at all times that the indicator 
rarely registers more than one-half to three-quarters per 
cent of humidity. It rarely registers three-quarters either 
side of standard, and we attribute that more to the hu- 
midification of our picker room than anything else. 
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Mr. Cook: What percentage of hum:dity do you carry 
in your picker room? 

Mr. Ryckman: Seven per cent regain. 

Mr. McDowell: The gentleman over there speaks of 
using humidifiers in his room, and I would like to ask 
whether it is white or colored work he is on? 

Mr. Ryckman: White work. 

Speed of Licker-In 
Chairman: The next question is: 
“On your class of work what licker-in speed have you 


found will give you the best results, as far as cleanliness 


is concerned? Where the licker-in speed has been tn- 
creased, what effect has it had on the breaking strength 
of the yarn?” 


Mr. Cook: I asked that question myself. We have 
not run a test yet. We changed licker-in speed, and in 
the first place I thought our licker-in speed was too slow 
on white work, short staple, 7¢-inch staple and the num- 
bers I gave a minute ago 13'4s and 22s warp. We had 
a licker- in speed of only 406, which I suppose most of 
you will agree was too slow. We jumped from 406 to 
500 revolutions. We have not completed our tests, but 
we noticed considerably less of the longer fly. We get 
better work, cleaner work. Our cloth is cleaner, and in 


\ this connection I will say that although our tests have 


not been completed to determine whether or not there 
is any increase or decrease in breaking strength, I know 
of one other man who has tried this same experiment, 
and has carried out his tests, and gotten the same results 
so far as we have, that is, less of the longer fly, and 
cleaner cloth, and he tells me that absolutely there is no 
effect on the breaking strength with a speed of 500 revo- 
lutions. If anybody else has tried that, I would like to 
have your experience. 

Question: Did you change the settings? 

Mr. Williams: Just the speed of the licker-in. 

Mr. Davis: There was no difference in the breaking 
strength, so far as I could see. We got a lot less long 
sliver and more short sliver in the droppings. There is 
no difference in breaking strength. 

Question: . How much was the difference of speed of 
the licker-in? How many revolutions? 

Mr. Davis: I didn’t take the revolutions. We made 
three changes, you might say, at the same time. Chang- 
ing the speed of the licker-in was one of them only. 

Mr. Bowles: We run ours 445 and have never chang- 
ed it. We consider that a standard speed. We did, 
however, change the setting. We set it at 15 to run 
that test out, and increased the breaking strength about 
2% to 3 pounds. 

Mr. Bone: Conditions of wire, and so forth, have a 
lot to do with the cleanliness of your work. If you 
change your speed a few revolutions, that is not going 
to amount to so much, if you have not got other condi- 
tions with that. If they have gained so much by change 
of speed, I would like to know what the settings are. 

Mr. Ryckman: We have made no change in the speed 
of our licker-in, but, listening to one man, he says he has 
changed the speed from 400 to 500, and he got consider- 
able difference in the droppings, that is, he got less long 
fibres and more short fibres. Another man says he 
changed the speed one inch, and didn’t know the speed; 
so, if he was running 400, he must have changed his to 
about 500, and he says he gets less short fibres and more 
long fibres. 

Mr. Davis: No, it is just the other way. 

Feed Plate Setting 

Mr. Ryckman: Anyway the fact remains, no matter 
what speed you change your licker-in to, if your feed 
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plate setting is different from the other fellow’s, you are 
bound to get a different result. To my mind the setting 
of the feed plate has more to do with cleanliness and 
number of long fibres you get in your droppings than 
changing the revolutions of your licker-in. 

Chairman: Is there any further discussion on this 
question? 

A Member: I don’t want to get up any argument 
about the question, but I would not think that changing 
the setting of the feed plate would cause you to get 
cleaner results. I get that from the screen. 

J. A. Bone: I remember one instance that actually 
happened, where we had one card, and the bracket got 
broken. That card was taken out, and it had more motes 
and less fibres than any card on the line, and there were 
20 cards on the line. We had a fellow from Shawmut at 
the time, and after he got through setting up the cards | 
carried him over there and showed him this card and 
this condition. He replied “That is due to the setting. 
Those mote bars are set perfectly.” As a matter of 
fact there were no mote-bars in there. It didn’t have a 
mote bar in it. 

Straight Tooth Card Clothing 

The next question is: 

“What has been your experience with straight tooth 
card clothing? 

That’s a question we can do a lot of arguing on, if 
everybody will enter into the discussion. I guess that 
refers to the cylinders. Everybody that has experimented 
with straight tooth card clothing raise his hand. (A 
few.) Let’s start a discussion on it. 

Mr. Lehmann: We had one card on straight tooth 
card clothing, and we tested it, and kept the weight on 
it, and watched it, and carried it through the spinning 
room, and broke it, and weighed the waste. We found 
that straight tooth card clothing didn’t give us as good 
results as our regular card clothing. It would break 
probably two pounds less than our regular work, and it 
was a little dirty. This has been our experience at Mer- 
rimack. We watched it very closely, and it didn’t do as 
good work as our regular card clothing, and it was not 
as satisfactory. 

Less Cleaning and Grinding 

Mr. Bowles: We have a card equipped with it. We 
have made several tests on it. We have been running it 
now about eight months. All the advantage I can find 
from that would be in the stripping and grinding—less 
stripping and less grinding. So far as cleanliness is 
concerned, I don’t see that there is any difference. 

Mr. Cook: How much stripping and grinding do you 
do? 

Mr. Bowles: We strip once a week. 

Mr. Cook: What class of cotton is that? 

Mr. Bowles: It is good cotton, pretty good cotton. 
That’s the only advantage I can find, is that you don’t 
have to grind it for several weeks. We strip about once 
a week. 

Chairman: We tried it out at Lanett. We had six 
cards equipped, and ran from very extensive tests, and 
we find that by stripping, say, every 100 hours, like 
some of the fellows recommended, the cloth would show 
up dirty, but stripping around every 40 to 50 hours, you 
couldn’t see much difference. and also the manufacturers 
claimed that you could increase the weight of your work 
al the way through, which of course means that vou don’t 
keep more short fibres in your sliver, but means you can 
lighten up your work all the way through. We find on 
weighing the sliver from the card that it did weigh from 
2 to 4 grains heavier, and in your drawings it would still 
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weigh a little heavy. By the time you got the work to 
the speeders the work would weight practically the same 
as the regular work, which shows that, although you 
keep a lot of this short stuff in there, by the time you 
get to your speeders it will drop out. You can run a 
good deal longer without stripping. When you do strip, 
you have not got any waste at all. Your waste is not 
worth much. As far as breaking strength, evenness of 
the roving and yarn and all that goes, we couldn't see 
any difference. 

Mr. Tisdale: Why is it you can’t get any waste when 
you strip it? 

Chairman: Well, I don’t know exactly. 

Mr. Lehman: It throws the stuff out. It does not 
accumulate. 

Mr. Glass: I think it is a smoother wire, too. 

Mr. Cole: We have one card with this clothing, but 
so far as getting any more satisfactory results from that 
cylinder is concerned, we don’t think we do. The strips 
from that card look cleaner than from the other card 
right close to it. We cannot tell that there is any more 
fly or motes that go through, and we just suppose it goe 
on through. We stripped according to their rule, bu’ 
we made up our minds there was no advantage in that 
and we strip it the same as the others. We grind i! 
about every week. 

Mr. Ryckman: Pardon me for being so interested at 
times, but it seems to me that the question was written 
wrong. The question ought to have started out, “Are 
you trying any straight wire clothing? If so, why are 
you trying straight wire clothing?” We have no straight 
wire clothing in our place, and I-Know of no reason for 
trying it. Why are you trying it? Is it because some 
manufacturer put out a straight wire clothing, and is 
trying to put it over? What we are trying to find out is 
why each and every individual, if he has put this in his 
mill, has done it? Why is the straight wire clothing 
necessary 

Chairman: I would not say it is necessary, but get- 
ting back to the manufacturer mentioned a while ago, 
they had a good talking point on account of the elimi- 
nation of stripping, which would necessarily make you~ 
work more easy and grinding less frequent, and fellow 
tried it out mainly to see if it would work out that way 
and they would get better results with it. The more 
stripping you eliminate the better. We don’t strip but 
once a week instead of three times a day, and if th 
work is going to be more even, and there is a saving I” 
waste, that makes it worth while, and there are severa! 
different points that would make a fellow naturally wan' 
to try it out. 

Less Stripping 

A Member: You asked, Mr. Ryckman, why we were 
induced to try this. We were induced to try it for the 
same reason that a bald-headed man is induced to try 
hair tonic. 

A Member: I was in a large new mill the other day. 
One thing they told me was that their cards are all 
clothed with the straight wire card clothing. I don't 
know what grade of cotton they use, but they have got 
about 650 cards there, and they are all equipped that 
way. That is something worth seeing. 

Doffer Speeds and Breaking Strength 

Chairman: We will pass to Question No. 7, which 
is as follows: 

“Will speeding up the doffer without any other change 
on the card or the lap increase the breaking strength, and 
will the sliver be cleaner or contain more foreign mat- 
ter?” 

Who can give us some light on that? 


‘ 


on 


change. 
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J. M. Glass: I speeded up from 11 to about 14, try- 
ing to get out of night runs on cards. I couldn’t tell 
any difference in the looks of my sliver in front of my 
cards, but, when it came to breaking strength, it decreas- 
ed the breaking strength about 6 per cent. 

Mr. Speiger: We increased our doffer speed some, but 
we couldn’t see any difference in the cleanliness, and no 
difference in the breaking strength either. 

Mr. Lehmann: I don’t think it would be a good policy 
to do that. I think it would be injurious to make that 
I don’t believe it would increase the breaking 
strength. 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Glass said he speeded his up, and 
increased his breaking strength about 6 per cent. We 
didn’t see any changes in our breaking strength, but we 
did in our yarn. We made three changes. We got a 
faster doff and a faster licker-in speed, and a lighter lap. 

Question: What weight lap have you? 

Mr. Davis: Fifty-five grain. 

Question: What numbers of yarns? 

Mr. Davis: 22s and 25s. 

Chairman: Anybody else? 

The next question is: 

“What is light quick carding?” 

Mr. Tisdale: 
high doffer speed. 

Mr. Lehmann; 
same? 

Answer: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: Can anybody tell us any way that we can 
make a change so as to have less variation, cleaner work, 
and better breaking strength? 

Mr. Ryckman: Heavy carding at fast speed and 
heavy carding at slow speed, there is absolutely no dif- 
ference, so far as my research goes. It makes no differ- 
ence in the evenness of the work. I didn’t carry it so 
far as the breaking strength of the yarn. So far as even- 
ness of roving is concerned, it was borne out by expert- 
ment that it made no difference whether you ran your 
cards fast or slow. It ddn’t make any difference in the 
ultimate evenness of the sliver turned out. 

Chairman: Question No. 9: 

J. M. Glass: I should think, if you let your sliver stay 
at the same weight, you are putting the same amount 
onto your card that you were putting on before. 

D. A. Bone: This question I have heard a lot about. 
I cannot see where we can get any benefit irom it unless 
we might speed up the licker-in. If you are making the 
same sliver, and lighten your lap with the same speed, 
you are going to feed the same amount of hbre per min- 
ute as you would if you do not make any change. 


Mr. Nichols: Well, I have tried that.and I didn’t get 
any better results at all. I don’t see how you have 
changed anything. 

Chairman:- Has anybody else any reason to believe 
that Jim Bone is right or wrong? 

Question: I would like to know if there is any advan- 
tage in it. 

Chairman: 

Mr. Glass: 


My experience is it is a light lap and 


Would that mean production the 


Mr. Nichols says there is not. 
There is not. 
Feed Plate Setting 

Chairman: It seems to be the opinion of everybody 
that there is no change net. 

We will go to Question No. 10, which is as follows: 

“Which will give the greater breaking strength, a close 
or a wide setting of the feed plate to the licker-in?” 

Mr. Glass, can you give us some information on that? 
I think you have tried it out. 


J. M. Glass: We tried three settings. We tried it 
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from 12 to 19; and there was not any material difference 
in it either way. They all broke along about the same 
thing. 

Mr. Lehman: We set it at 12. We have not experi- 
mented with that. We run local cotton. We set close 
because we feel, if you get too far away, you get bunches, 
and you don’t get as even a feed. We believe closer set- 
ting is better. 

Mr. Ryckman: I anticipated that question some 
months ago, and not knowing the answer myself, ap- 
proached a machine builder, and asked for information. 
We wrote for information, stating that our cotton was 
low middling to middling, 7-inch to 15-16-inch cotton. 
They wrote back that it was a matter of the staple of 
the cotton; that on long staple cotton you open up, and 
on short staple cotton you close up. That's the infor- 
mation they gave us. That was one of the biggest ma- 
chine builders in the United States, and the recommen- 
dation was that it should be set 7 to 15 according to the 
staple of cotton you use. 

Mr. Ryckman: Mr. Murphy told me he had set his 
at 29, and got no worse results than when they were at 
12. 

Mr. Glass: 
at 29. 


We get cloudier work when they are set 


Front Roll Speed on Drawing 


Chairman: Is there any further discussion on this? 
If not, we will pass to Question No. 11, which is as fol- 
lows: 

“W hat front roll speed on drawing have you found will 
give you the best work on the numbers you are running, 
and state what numbers you are running.” 

Mr. Bone: I don’t know just what we do get out of 
it. We run our front rolls around 390 to 400. Some- 
times we get the speed up, and our work generally is 
probably better throughout the mill. Of course I feel like 
speed in relation to other things has got something to do 
with it. I had rather run 300 though than 400. I can’t 
tell just exactly about that. I made several changes 
from time to time and don’t know just which one was 
productive of the best results. 

Mr. Williams, Opelika, Ala.: My experience has been 
with the roll at about 350 revolutions. It is around that. 
I reduced it to 250, and I couldn’t see any difference. 
When it is below 350, I noticed no difference. 

Chairman: Could you see any difference in cutting 
from 350 to 250? 

Mr. Williams: I heard some fellows claim that they 
were running their drawing rolls at about 400, and, when 
they cut to 300, they couldn’t see any difference, but 
when they cut to 250 they could see a difference. 

Chairman: Here is an answer here. In one of the 
Carolina meetings this statement was made: “I have 
just had experience in cutting down front roll speed. We 
were running 360, and cut down to 230. I believe on our 
slubbers and speeders the work runs better. That varia- 
tion, however, is still there. That variation is one thing 
| want to get rid of.” It looks like it makes it run bet- 
ter. 

Mr. Bone: You have less end breakage on your draw- 
ing? 

Mr. Davis: We made several alterations at the same 
time, and we cut front roll speed from 460 to 360, and 
that’s as far as we can go. We are running our drawing 
with one man less. We have two where we formerly had 
three. Personally | want the lowest speed possible. 

Mr. Cobb: I think to some extent it is a question of 
whether it is a bad worn plate or not. We have run ours 
at about 300, and the higher the speed, the higher the 
roll jumps. About 275 is what we like to run ours at. 


| 


Question: We run the front roll at a speed of 250, 
and We Bre thinking of cutting to 225, and I want to ask 
your advice on it. Would you advise us to cut it to 
225? 

Chairman: Personally I don’t think it would be ad- 
visable. 

Mr. Ryckman: It won’t make any difference. Twenty- 
five turns on your front roll on your drawing frame abso- 
lutely will make no difference. 1 changed the drawing 
from 385 to 192 and found no difference in the evenness 
of the sliver produced. Certainly, if I found no differ- 
ence on that, 25 turns of your front roll will make no 
difference at all. 

Break Draft 

Chairman: Suppose we go to Question No. 12, which 
is as follows: 

“How much break draft have you on slubbers, inter- 
mediates and speeders? Will more break draft give you 
a more even varn and greater breaking strength?” 

Mr. Tisdale: We have break draft on slubbers and 
speeders of 120. We have used 141 and, if anything, 
the 141 break draft gave us less breaking strength than 
the other. We can’t tell any difference in the evenness 
of the yarn. 

Question: What is your yarn number? 

Answer: 23. 

Question: What is your total draft? 

Answer: 4'4. 

Chairman: Mr. Glass, can we hear from you on this? 

J. M. Glass: I can’t give you any information on 
that. I have not made any tests. 

Mr. Lehman: We have frames running just as they 
were from the shop. I feel it would be injurious to create 
more draft between those two rolls. I believe it would 
be hurtful. 

Chairman: Does anybody want to ask any questions 
about that? 

What Is Break Drajt? 


Mr. Bone: I would like to hear a whole lot said about 
that. You know my idea about break draft is that the 
total draft has something to do with it, and the amount 
of speed. The greater the speed, and the greater the 
draft, it would be advisable to have a greater break 
draft. There are two or three ideas about break drafts. 
There is a lot of argument about just what a break draft 
is. I think the draft between the m‘ddle and back roll 
would be a matter of breaking up the stock, and the total 
draft of the frame would have something to do with it. 
| would like to have somebody argue that as to what 
experience he has had. 

Mr. Glass: Which is really the break draft—between 
the second and third or the second and first? 

Chairman: I imagine the twist in your roving has 
something to do with your break draft. 

Mr. Glass: What is break draft? 

Mr. Ryckman: It is the first draft that it gets. The 
break draft has to be determined a great deal on the 
amount of twist you have in your roving. Of course 
you don’t apply it to slubbers, where you take it out of 
the slubbers, but the break draft has to be put in be- 
tween the fibre and the ultimate draft that it gets. The 
brother back here also says it is dependent upon the 
total draft. If your draft is very high, your break draft 
ought to be increased. The first draft is the draft be- 
tween the back and middle rolls. If your total draft is 
only 120, it would be one tooth difference, which would 
make it practically 110. 110 from 700 would leave 590, 
whereas if your draft is only 4, your second draft be- 
tween your middle and first roller would be 4 less one- 
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tenth. Therefore I say the break draft has to be deter- 

mined not only on the twist, as it goes in the frame, but 

also on the total draft of your work that is going through. 
Accumulating Roving Stocks 

Chairman: Suppose we go to Question No. 13, which 
is as follows: 

“Do you consider it wise for the card room to accum- 
ulate a stock of roving in excess of what the spinning 
room actually requires?” 

That’s a question we can have some of the spinners 
get In on. 

J. M. Glass: I don’t think it is wise to accumulate 
roving because the more you handle roving the worse 
your lint and more waste. 

Mr. Hampton, Fairfax: I prefer to get my roving 
fresh. If you accumulate too much, the more you handle 
it, the worse it is for you. We all have to fight little 
things we used to not fight. I think that it necessarily 
dries out more, and becomes soft and fluffy. I only 
allow one lay of roving to be laid on my spinning frames. 
I think, when roving comes direct from the card room, 
you can determine your weights better, you can regulate 
your weights better, and eliminate a lot of trouble. ! 
believe, if roving is stacked, and you have rainy, wet 
weather, it will accumulate a lot of moisture. Person- 
ally, I prefer it right from the frame: though of course 
you can’t have it that way all the time. 

Mr. Ryckman: I think that question should be put 
in a different way. We have three standpoints——the spin- 
ner's, the carder’s, and the superintendent’s standpoints. 
I believe each one sees it in a different light. 

Chairman: ‘The superintendent has not much chance 
there. If he jumps on the card room overseer about 
piling up roving, the next time he lets it run down he is 
going to jump on him for letting it run down. 

Mr. Bone: I agree with that, but since I have that 
new way of keeping this moisture in the lap, I don’t care 
about the variations in roving, unless it is stacked in a 
different room, and meets with a different humidity. Of 
course the more you handle roving the more you damage 
it. The more you stack it around the more waste you 
are going to have, but taking the laps made in the picker 
room under this new system, and you can run a week 
ahead, and I don’t see how there is any particular dif 
ference. 

Mr. Lehman: Sometimes we get more variation in 
numbers in roving lying on top of spinning frames than 
back in. the card room. That roving man will continue 
to pile it there, and there will be roving in the spinning 
room that has been there three months. That would 
cause you to get more variation in your numbers than by 
stacking in the card room. I don’t think it is a good 
idea to carry so much roving stacked. Of course you 
should keep on the safe side so that, if anything happens. 
you would not be hurt. 

Keep the Right Amount 

Mr. Ryckman: The spinner don’t like to have plenty 
of roving stacked away. It has a psychological effect on 
the spinner. The carder likes to have plenty of roving 
for the same reason. From my point of view I would 
not say carry excess roving, but I would say carry just 
the right amount of roving to keep the mill running 
properly. I don’t think stacking roving away hurts it, 
provided it is done right. If it is properly handled. 
properly stacked, I think at least two or three days pro- 
duction ahead of the mill is not too much roving to 
carry. 

Top Rolls on Roving Frame 

Chairman: We will pass to Question No. 14, which 

is as follows: 


‘ 
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“Ts it better to use solid front top rolls on the roving 
frames than shells, and why?” 

Mr. Bowles? 

Mr. Bowles: 

Chairman: 
card room? 

Mr. Williams: I had my first experience with run- 
ning them about six weeks. I do not have any tests. 

Question: Don’t you think you have got more fric- 
tion on your solid than on your shell? 

Chairman: I don’t know about that. 


Mr. Cook: Mr. Williams asked that question because 
he is using solid on one and one-sixteenth-inch cotton. 
Advantage of Shell Roll 


Mr. Lehman: The most important thing about run- 
ning the shell roller is that the shell roller will align itsel! 
with the steel roller, and you get a better friction there. 
You will always get about the same friction on the shell, 
but on the solid roll it would have a tendency at times 
to turn the fibres loose quicker, and you would not get 
the same tension you would on the other. 

Chairman: That winds up the morning’s discussion 
except that we want to open the meeting now for any 
kind of a question on carding that anybody wants to 
ask. 


1 use the shell all the time. 
Has anybody solid front top rolls in the 


Chain Drives 

Mr. Lehman: I would like to ask the gentleman 
about the chain drive. 

Mr. Williams: We have the chain drive, putting it in 
about a year ago. We have.no trouble at all. I think 
it is about the best drive I ever saw. 

Chairman: Has anybody else tried to use chain drive? 

Mr. Ryckman: We have several frames equipped with 
chain drive, both slubbers and speeders. I think any- 
body that will advise the other kind now simply doesn’t 
know what they are doing. We put in some new frames 
that had chain drives and we thought so much of. them 
that we are now equipping all of our frames with chain 
drives. 

Question: What is the advantage? 

Chain Drives Save Money 

Mr. Ryckman: Money-saving. I imagine we will 
save $25.00 a year on each frame on gearing alone; be. 
sides elimination of stoppages and fixing of the frames. | 
don’t see any difference at all so far as the evenness oi 
the work is concerned, but the labor attached to keeping 
the frames up, and the supplies that are necessary to keep 
them up, I believe are certainly worth considering as a 
feature. We have had some 20 frames equipped now. | 
cannot tell you any difference in the power, but you can 
run them with a half-inch belt. I have tried that repeat- 
edly by starting up the frame with the full belt, and 
taking the belt off so it would barely touch a half inch, 
and I didn’t lose a half a dozen turns of the front roll. 
Our frames were equipped, or our old frames with all 
shell top rolls, ball bearing, and, if I was going ahead 
with it, we would put in ball bearings, too. The frames 
run easy. The chain drive makes it run much easier 
than it did with the old compound. 

Spiral Gear Drive 

Mr. Williams: We are putting on spiral drives now. 
We have had them on for the past year, and it give: 
very little breakage. 

Mr. Rowell: We equipped some frames with spiral 
gear in Jacksonville, and we eliminated a great deal of 
breakdown. We had a lot of trouble with the old frames. 
but after putting on the spiral gear we had no trouble. 

The morning session then adjourned. 


don't have a 2-inch ring. 
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SPINNING DISCUSSION 
(Led by W. C. Ryckman, New Orleans) 


Mr. Ryckman: 
this afternoon is: 


The first question we have to talk on 


“What is the best way to condition filling yarn to 
prevent kinking?” | 

That’s a big subject. That specifies the conditioning 
of filling yarn. Now there are other things that permit 
kinking of filling in looms, but the question seems to be 
confined to conditioning of the filling. 

Prefers Slowing Filling 

D. S. Cook, Opelika, Ala.: I would say personally 
that ,if it was possible, I would prefer to condition the 
filling by storing it, letting the twist set. I believe age- 
ing the filling is probably the best way, ii it is possible, 
but possibly not always economical or possible. If not 
possible, and it is necessary to have some quick means 
so as to set the twist, probably the best method for rapid 
turnover is some sort of a steaming machine, where you 
can put it through quickly, or a better system than that 
would be a conditioning room, where the air can be con- 
ditioned at a certain relative humidity or temperature. 

Question: Which of the three is better from the stand- 
point of economy? Would it pay you, if you are short 
of bobbins, and couldn’t do it on account of shortness of 
bobbins, to buy sufficient bobbins to age it, or put water 
or other artificial means upon it for conditioning the fill- 
ing? 

Mr. Hampton (Fairfax): Down at our mill we don’t 
have to condition,it. I have had to do some at other 
places, and steaming is a mighty good way. Another 
good way, like Mr. Cook said, is ageing it, and | have 
seen conditioning rooms to keep the filling in, where it 
could be kept stored ‘away. That is mighty good. | 
have seen it sprinkled with water, but | don’t like that 
policy. In that you have got to take care of your quills, 
too. I would say the best and quickest way is to steam 
it. 

Chairman: Would you suggest steaming it in a me- 
chanical machine especially built for that purpose? 

Mr. Hampton: Yes, sir; pass it through the machine. 

Mr. Cook: I would like to know those who do not 
condition their filling, how they get by without it. Do 
they put in less twist or go ahead and have the kinky 
filling? 

Mr. Coles: We correct kinking by conditioning. We 
take out the twist occasionally. 

Chairman: About how long after making your filling 
is it used? 

Mr. Coles: We take it off of the frames and use it. 
We use very slight twist in our filling. 

Chairman: No one else has to do anything to their 
filling, in order to put it in a pliable condition, or to set 
the twist, so it will keep it from kinking? 

Mr. Gunn: We have a conditioning room with about 
105 to 110 relative humidity, and it remains 12 hours. 

Chairman: You have humidifiers in this room? 

Mr. Gunn: It is a regular conditioning room, heated 
with steam, kept at a certain temperature, and water is 
sprayed in through pipes. 

Diameter of Warp Bobbins 

Chairman: The next question is: 

“W hat diameter warp bobbin barrel is best, when spin- 
ning 13s warp on a 2-inch ring and 7-inch traverse?” 

A Member; I am spinning 13s warp yarns, but | 
| have 7-inch traverse, and 
barrels about three quarters. 
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Chairman: Do you use warp or filling wind? 

Answer: Filling wind. 

Chairman: You say that bobbin is three quarters? 

Answer: Yes. 

Chairman: Is that a tapered off bottom? 

Answer: Yes, sir. 

Question: What speed do you run your front rolls? 

Mr. Mims: I only get about 155. .If I had a large 
order on it, | would get more. 

Mr. Hampton: I spin 14s with 2%-inch ring and 7%- 
inch diameter gives me good results. On 14s yarn I have 
a front roll speed of 160. 

A Member: On 14s yarn, 2%-inch ring, 8-inch tra- 
verse, front roll speed 154, I use 7@-inch bobbins. 

Chairman: These gentlemen vary from 12s to 14s. 
The concensus of opinion—we have had three reports— 
would be 74-inch. 

A Member: We are going to 15-16-inch. 

Chairman: Do you consider that 1-16 of an inch will 
make a difference in your end breakage? 


Answer: Yes, sir; that’s right. 
Mr. Cook: What diameter ring do you use on /- 
inch? 


Answer: Two and a quarter. inch. 

Chairman: We have 34-inch on one 7%-inch; one 
72-inch on 2-inch; and another 15-16-inch on 2'4-inch. 
That about finishes this up. 

Best Bobbin to Prevent Kinking 

Now here is a question that might make us all sit up 
and take notice: 

“What is the best kind of bobbin to use to prevent 
kinking and sloughing off?” 

The question first arises, has the bobbin got anything 
to do with it? : 

Mr. Hampton: Personally, | prefer the grooved bob- 
bins. There are lots of things that enter into kinky fill- 
ing. The spinner can do a lot of things to prevent it. 
He can put some power on, so that he can knock them 
off anyhow. There are a lot of things that enter into it. 
It has always been my policy to try to crease the filling 
enough to keep it from sloughing off, and, if the cloth . 
of such a nature that you can use less twist, then, if you 
cut the spindle speed, that will prevent it a lot. Another 
thing, you won't have it knocked off on a bobbin that 
has got a groove in it. Naturally, if they get out oi 
shape, or if your filling is put on these too soit, it is liable 
to cause it to slough. 1 worked at a mill once where w 
had a lot of trouble with this sloughing ou. We had 
filling shelves and the filling was always raked out of the 
shelves. We did away with those shelves and put it in 
boxes and stopped 50 per cent of our filling trouble that 
way. 

J. R. Federline: We noticed that on Monday mora- 
ing after a clear cold Saturday night and Sunday in the 
winter time the filling would slough off when first starting 
up on Monday morning. After that the filling goes on 
all right. It evidently must be the temperature of the 
room during Saturday afternoon and Sunday. That is 
in the winter time, not the summer. 

Temperature and Humidity 

Chairman: Do you think that is due to the temper- 
ature as much as to the condition of the hum dity of the 
atmosphere? 

Mr. Federline: It could be that; and ageing of the 
yarn on the quill during the time it has been on there. 

Mr. Davis: We had quite a little trouble with our 
filling sloughing off, but we found the greatest trouble 
was the lay gear. I suppose you know, if you take re 
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wound filling, we don’t have trouble of that kind. 
R. W. Jennings, Lanett, Ala.: We had some trouble 


on Monday mornings after a dry afternoon Saturday and . 


Sunday. We had a man to go in there Sunday afternoon 
and turn on the humidifiers for 15 to 20 minutes, and 
turn them off. The same thing was done Sunday morn- 
ing about 4 o'clock, and turned off, and, when the help 
begins to come in, we turn them on and leave them. We 
had a little old sprinkling tub made. We had the filling 
man to go around the first thing Monday morning and 
sprinkle all the filling in the boxes. We had him wet it 
down pretty good. It does not hurt it a bit, for by the 
time you get ready to use it, it is practically all dried 
out. 

Chairman: I think we are getting a little bit away 
from the subject. The subject was the best kind of bob- 
bin to use to prevent kinking and sloughing off. I want 
somebody to get up and say what is the best kind of 
bobbin to use. 

Mr. Ogletree: I don’t know just the dimensions of 
our bobbins, but with the kind of bobbins we have, | 


have had no complaint about kinking filling since I hav? 


been there. 
weaver. 

Mr. Lanier: 
warp. 


I have never had any complaint from the 
We have no filling at all. We use all 


Where Filling Sloughs 

Mr. Phillips: There is one thing I want to ask. 
Where does the filling slough off the most—at the top, 
half way from the bottom, or at the bottom? We have 
ohly got it at one place, and that is at the bottom, and 
the biggest help that we have had at all was to stop 
piecing up because the boy pieces up, and then the bob- 
bin builds up on top of it, and that is not as tight on 
there as it should be. We had a lot of things to contend 
with in one way and another, but we have practically 
eliminated that by stopping piecing up. 

Chairman: Do you have feelers on your looms? 

Mr. Phillips: No. I would like to have somebody 
tell us where they are having most of it. We have some, 
where the traverse is not working right, and have slough- 
ing off from that cause. There are several different 
things’ to cause filling to slough off. I think the humid- 
ity has a lot to do with it at all times. 

A Member: I think that 75 per cent of it is from 
lost motion in the traverse. A cam gets worn at points 
and it gets soft right around the top. To prevent that, 
it should be kept in perfect motion at all times 

Mr. Lovell: It would depend on the nupfBer of yarn 
you are running as to the kind of bobbin to use. We 
keep our traverse going as fast as we can and keep it 
pointed off so that it won’t slough off until it gets on 
down, and with a groove in there we keep it from slough- 
ing off. 

Mr. Phillips: That is true. 

Mr. Miller: Yes. 

Mr. Miller: I think the bobbin has some effect on it. 
We have a grooved bobbin. We keep it wrapped. 

Bad Piecing 

Mr. Lovell: I think much of this is caused by bad 
piecing up. Most of the sloughing off is where we leave 
the filling on. If you leave your filling over, close your 
plant down and leave it in the factory, and don’t condi- 
tion it, it is liable to cause ths trouble. 

Chairman: Some have sloughing off at the top, some 
from the middle, and some at the bottom. Mr. Phillips 
of Buck Creek says with him it all sloughs off at the 
bottom. Is there anyone else who has any experience 
along this line? 


Mr. Phillips: The automobile people as well as the 
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textile machine manufacturers have been striving for 
years on this question of lost motion. If you take a 
fast automobile and let it set out there, you will find 
some hesitancy in that machine on starting. I don’t care 
whose spinning frame it is, that spinning frame will 
hesitate at the top, and any sloughing off at the top is 
caused by the hesitation of the traverse. | have seen 
one or two people devise a plan to try to take it out, 
but when that traverse starts back, or starts down, that 
little hesitancy is there. Any man having sloughing off 
of filling, if he will go and look at his traverse, provided 
he is using the right kind of bobbin, he will find 60 per 
cent of it is due to that. You may not have it in New 
Orleans; Mr. Lovell may not have it at his place; but 
this is one time that I am from Missouri. 
Composite Cam Prevents Sloughing of Filling 

Chairman: According to the consensus of all the re- 
ports we have the bobbin itself has nothing to do with 
the sloughing off, but it is the method of putting the 
yarn on the bobbin that causes it to slough. I will say 
this much. We had our yarn sloughing off, and I am 
not an inventor by any means, but one of my men con- 
ceived the idea, if he could get each successive rise in the 
rail to whip,over the other one, and then come down 
and tie it on, he would get what he was wanting. So he 
suggested the idea, and we made one cam for our trame, 
and each point on that cam would come an eighth of an 
inch shorter than the other. In other words, the first 
one here we will say would be at 14-inch; the next 1- 
inch; the next 74-inch. In other words, it was not per- 
fectly true, and we put it on, and it worked like a charm, 
and I was going to be a big man by patenting this thing. 
I wrote to the shop to find out, and. the shop wrote me 
back that, if I would refer to their catalogue on such 
and such a page, I would find what they called a com- 
posite cam. There it was, and we bought the composite 
cam. We didn’t have any more trouble. That is an 
absolute cure, so far as we are concerned. The machine 
shop builds it, and I had no idea it was there. They 
furnish them on order. It is in the catalogue. We 
bought the composite cams, and we have something like 
190 frames, and we have got composite cams on all of 
our frames now. 


Question: And it does not slough off? 
Chairman: Absolutely none. 
Question: What keeps that bobbin from rising when 


your rail goes up? 

Chairman: ‘That bobbin fits tight. 

Mr. Cook: We use a considerable quantity of the 
acorn type, and we don't have any trouble. It is not a 
big departure from the regular run. If you looked at the 
frame, you couldn’t tell it was there. Pull your filling 
off of the quill slowly, and you can see exactly what is 
going on. It has no more effect on the rising of the quill 
than the regular rise and fall. 

Chairman: I have had no experience with the acorn 
type except with the cap. 

Mr. Lovell: I have got the cap on the warp, and they 
rise. 

Chairman: You need new bobbins. 

Mr. Rowell: I would like to know which is the best 
method—-down fast and up slow or up fast and down 
slow? 

Mr. Federtline: Which do you want to get the advan- 
tage—the weave room or the spinning room ? 

Mr. Rowell: I wanted to know would that have any- 
thing to do with the sloughing off. 

Chairman: We are all interested in ultimate results, 
and the ultimate results are in the weave room. There- 
fore, he would want to know which is the best method 
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for the benefit of the weave room. 
Mr. Federline: Down fast and up slow. 
Chairman: Anybody else? 
Mr. Hampton: Down fast and up slow. 
Mr. Phillips: No difference. 


Break Draft on Spinning 


Now here is a question which came up this morning 
in regard to roving: 

“What break draft is best on spinning, and how does 
it affect the breaking strength of the yarn?”’ 

Everybody knows what break draft is, I suppose. 
What break draft is best on spinning? 

Five Tooth Difference in Twist 

Mr. Hampton: I ddn’t get anything out of it. How- 
ever, | have some frames that have a double draft, at 
the head end and foot end, and I find that I get a much 
better work with five teeth difference in my break draft 
than draft in head. Those frames are double draft, and 
you have got to change each end of them as you change. 
We used to run a difference of two, and we went on up 
to five, and as high as seven. I think that condition is 
largely due to twist in your roving, to the toughness of 
your cotton, and a lot of things to be considered with 
that, but I get much better results by using a five tooth 
difference in my break than I did two. 

Mr. Federline: We had 112, and we ran as high as 
148. That was on 30s warp yarn. 

Mr. Davis: We are making changes in our break 
draft. We changed some 110, some 112, and we find 
there is a little change, but little, above 109. On 112 
we got two pounds better breaking strength. 

Chairman: The next question is: 

“What advantages do we get from cork rolls in card- 
ing and spinning?” 

Mr. Coles: We have about two-thirds of the card 
room on it. Starting off, the feed roll seemed to have a 
little frazzle on the outside edge. Finally that has worn 
off, and it gives no trouble whatever. I cannot see any 
difference more than that you don’t have to pay for cov- 
ering the roll. I have lost three rolls in a year. 

Chairman: Is there any difference in breaking strength 
or running of frames? 

Mr. Coles: Not a bit. I think it runs fully as good 
as the other, and you cut out the cost of covering them. 

Mr. Phillips: Do you find any increase or decrease 
in hard ends? 


Mr. Coles: No. 


Cork Rolls Ran Four Vears 


Mr. Lehman: They run fine for about four years. In 
our experience the time came when we had to have them 
rebuffed, and sent them away, and when they came back, 
they did fairly well for about four months, and then the 
cork commenced to give trouble on the end. It didn’t 
have any elasticity, and the cotton would stick to it. 
We are discarding them now when worn. 

Chairman: You had four years service? 

Mr. Lehman: Yes, sir. 


Chairman: Well, four years is an awful long time to 
run. 
Good Results From Cork Rolls 
Mr. Bone: I have one frame that has been running 


four and a half years, and in that length of time I have 
not bothered the roll. "There is not a crease in the roll, 
and it is as smooth as it was at the beginning. In mak- 
ing tests I have taken leather rolls and run them side 
by side with this cork roll, and run tests in the spinning 
room, and have tested them every way, and we don’t get 
any material difference. I don’t know how long they are 
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going to run. So far as hard ends are concerned, I don’t 
see any difference. When a roll is new, it picks up more 
of the fibres than the leather roll, but we are getting good 
results, and don’t find any. d-fference in the breaking 
strength or running of the work. They have been run- 
ning four and a half years, and are still running. I am 
going to run them to see how long they will run. 

Mr. Lanier: We have had a half a side with cork 
rolls for some time. The front d'dn’t last so long. The 
one which was on the back, and been there seven years, 
is st:ll running as smooth as ever. The one on the front 
only lasted about six months. I imagine Mr. Phillips’ 
trouble was because the front roll was so fast it knocked 
the cork off. 

Chairman: It all depends on what the replacement is 
of leather-covered rolls as compared with cork rolls. Mr. 
sone, what is your experience with leather covered rolls? 
How long do they last as an average? 

Life of Leather Rolls 

Mr. Bone: The back roll will last around a year on 
an average, but a leather roll will crease quicker. The 
cork roll don’t crease like the leather roll, and the leather 
roll will crease in the middle roll. It will run on an 
average I suppose of about a year. Shell rolls will not 
run quite so long. 

Cleaning Bobbins 

Chairman: Here’s a question that will interest every- 
body 

“Have you had any experience with a roving bobbin 
cleaning machine, or do your spinners clean the roving 
trom the bobbins?” 

Mr. Hampton: I have a bobbin cleaning machine. | 
get very good results. I like it all right. 

Chairman: How many bobbin cleaning machines do 
you have? 

Mr. Hampton: I have got 28,000 spindles, I believe 
it is, and I just have one bobbin cleaning machine. We 
keep it for all of them. 

Chairman: Do you clean fine roving and slubber rov- 
ing, too, on that machine? 

Mr. Hampton: Yes, sir. We have four different types 
of lengths of bobbins, and we have very good results. It 
takes six to eight seconds getting the roving off. You 
can get that off with a bobbin cleaning machine much 
cheaper. 

Chairman: How does it affect the amount of waste 
you have to work over? 

Mr. Hampton: You have got to watch that, and not 
let your spinners take out too large pieces. We all know 
the spinner starts around the frames—I happen to be on 
a multiple system—and if you don’t watch them, they 
will take out larger pieces than they ought to, but by 
fair treatment you can stop that. A man by proper pro- 
cedure can regulate most of those things. I think we 
have a fair average waste. 

Chairman: You have not weighed your waste by way 
of comparison? 

Mr. Hampton: No, sir, because the roving waste and 
other waste is thrown in the same box. 

Mr. Federline: | have four machines with an average 
of 21,000 spindles per machine. 

Chairman: Do you clean both spinning and card 
room bobbins? 

Mr. Federline: No, spinning. I have got all I can 
do with the four machines now. 

Chairman: Do you find the bobbins scratch up any? 

Mr. Bone: In regard to scratching the bobbins, we 


have had such things to happen, very seldom, however. 
If the machines are looked after, they are not going to 
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injure your bobbins, not as much as cutting the waste 
off with a knife. You carders are not supposed to have 
much waste left on the bobbins. 


Likes Bobbin Cleaning Machine 

Mr. Lovell: We have two machines. I imagine all 
carders would like for the mills to put them in. You 
have to put a lot of new bobbins in when you first put 
the machine in. I don’t think it scratches or harms a 
new bobbin. It helps the card room in the matter of 
roving. I think the card room gains quite a bit in 
production. How much it saves I cannot tell in the way 
of waste. We didn’t increase the number of sides per 
spinner when we put this in. It gives them a chance to 
keep the work cleaner, and keep up their work much 
better, and takes the knife out of their equipment. We 
have two machines, 108,692 spindles, and those machines 
can take care of 185,000 to 190,000 spindles. We don't 
clean the slubbers or intermediate bobbins at all. 

Chairman: Does it scratch the bobbins any? 

Mr. Lovell: We put in several thousand new bobbins. 
We thought it would cut them, but the new ones were 
not cut, while some of the old ones were. 

Mr. Bone: You know, when you cut roving, you cut 
the fibre. When that fibre is cut, the possibility of work 
with it is much less. Another point, when it ts cut off, 
and sent back in roving to these carders, you can take 
that roving waste and run it through a roving waste ma- 
chine with a high speed sylinder. That is harsh on the 
pilot. In this bobbin cleaning machine the cylinder ts 
covered with something like a smooth wire, and it cuts 
the roving as it pulls it off. It is not harsh on he pilot 
like. a cylinder with a stiff point. We get some advan- 
tage there. 

Mr. Phillips: Did you ever see roving put through 
there that retained your standard of staple? Did you 
ever take that cotton and pull it and put it up against 
¥g-inch cotton on a very close examination? 

Mr. Phillips: You see that runs against those wires 
and that roving is twisted. 

Mr. Bone: I think you will find at least 75 per cent 
of it undamaged. 

Cleaning High Speed Warpers 

Chairman: The tenth and eleventh questions I am 
going to put into one, and ask it in this way: 

“What system do you use for cleaning lint on your 
high speed warpers?”’ 

Chairman: There is an original equipment made 
with high speed warpers with a groove that keeps the lint 
from accumulating. 

Mr. Cook: We have a standard equipment, but we 
cannot keep it clean. I want to know what auxiliaries 
to use. I know of a system, but I wanted to know of 
others, if there are any. 

Mr. Federline: We had a fan blowing. We had seven 
to a machine and we put on the oscillating bore on the 
machiner. We have just installed it recently, but I am 
having trouble with that in the center of my warper 
alley. I bring my fly into the center of my alley. 

Mr. Cook: That lint accumulating you carried by in 
this machine you are talking about? 

Mr. Federline: Yes, sir. I put one blowing machine 
on four warpers. I have one on each machine, and dis- 
carded the oscillating fan. 

Setting Spooler Guides 

Chairman: Here is another question: 

“To what gauge do you set spooler guides for 13.50s, 
22s and 30s warp yarn? 

Mr. Hampton: I have different gauges. Say, for 13s 
yarn I set them 7 and 10. ~—— 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Recommend Shorter Week For Carded 
Yarn Mills 


A voluntary adjustment on the part of carded yarn 
mills looking to maximum hours of labor not exceeding 
55) hours per week for the day shift and 50 hours per 
week for the night shift is contemplated in recommen- 
dations made to carded yarn mill executives Tuesday 
bya number of important manufacturers in this branch 
of the industry who met in Charlotte. Those making 
the recommendation included the following: 

B. B. Gossett, Charlotte, N. C. 

Chas. A. Cannon, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Chas. Ensign, Forsyth, Ga. 

Donald Comer, Birmingham, Ala. 

W. D. Anderson, Macon, Ga. 

Alex Shuford, Hickory, N. C. 

A. G. Myers, Gastonia, N. C. 

Martin Cannon, Charlotte, N. C. 

E. H. Williamson, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Sidney Cooper, Henderson, N. C. 

A. M. Fairley, Laurinburg, N. C. 

D. B. Coltrane, Concord, N. C. 

J. L. Bridger, Bladenboro, N. C. 


In commenting upon these recommendations, George 
A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute of 
New York, who attended the meeting of carded yarn 
mill executive’ said that he regarded such a policy as a 
sound and constructive one to follow. 

“Leading mill executives subscribing to the soundness 
of this policy have expressed the opinion that it should 
go a long way toward diminishing the present degree 
of irregular employement,” according to Mr. Sloan, who 
went on to state “the practical effect of these recom- 
mendations is to reduce the length of the night shift 
by not less than 5 hours per week in many cases and in 
some cases 10 hours per week. Besides the recommen- 
dations involve the elimination of all over time or extra 
running time in carded yarn mills including the noon 
hour. 


“Such a shortening of hours will tend to secure great- 
er regularity of work and will promote greater content- 
ment among mill employees and their families.” 


Cotton Goods a Good Investment 


Nothing like the present investment opportunity in 
cotton goods has existed in the cotton textile industry 
‘1 more than six years, according to Leavelle McCamp- 
hell, vice-president of The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. At current levels cotton gray 
goods are on an investment basis. 

“From the standpoint of the primary cotton goods 
market,” he states, “the present situation is unparallel- 
ed in its opportunities to purchase staple cloths at bar- 
gain prices. In some respects these cloth prices have 
gone below levels that were touched three years ago 
following the record cotton crop of 1926. 

“Since January 1, 1930 average prices of three im- 
portant constructions of narrow sheetings—40-inch 48x 
48, 2.85; 36-inch 56x60, 4.00: and 36-inch 48x40,5.50—have 
aimost equalled the average for the corresponding peri- 
od in 1927. Meanwhile the mill price of cotton, although 
declining since January 1, has averaged more than 3 
cents per pound above the levels of January and Febru- 
ary 1927. Gross manufacturing margins have been cor- 
respondingly reduced to a point below the average for 
the past six years. 

“With respect to print cloths the situation is even 
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more extraordinary. Average prices In February for 
three important constructions—38%-inch 64x60, 5.35; 
27-inch 64x60, 7.60; and 39-inch 80x80, 4.00—were lower 
than at any time during the past six years. Compari- 
shows that the February average is 2 cents per 
pound lower than the average in January, 1927 and 
nearly 1.5 cents per pound below the record low of 
December, 1926. Notwitistanding this abnormal price 
level the mill cost of cotton during the first eight weeks 
of 1930 was about 3 cents per pound higher than in the 
corresponding period in 1927. 


“Considering the major factors affecting the cotton 
textile industry and general business conditions and 
even admitting the possibility of lower-priced cotton, it 
would be difficult to see how there could be a better 
opportunity to invest in cotton goods. Certainly there 
has been nothing quite like it in the past six years.” 


Clemson Textile School Expands 


Clemson, 8. C.—The textile chemistry rayon and dye- 
ing laboratories at Clemson College Textile School have 
been recently remodeled and entirely renovated so as to 
inake room for considerable new equipment which is 
being installed. 

Some of the new equipment recently installed in- 
cludes a small size combination raw stock and package 
dyeing machine made by Columbus Truck & Supply Co.; 
a small Chattanooga cotton raw stock dyeing machine, 
rubber lined dyeing, bleaching ad diazotizing tanks 
manufactured by American Hard Rubber Company, a 
I aundry-O-meter for testing the fastness of colors to 
washing, a Permutit water softening plant, a glass cell 
rH determination equipment, considerable new colori- 
metric pH apparatus, some new rayon manufacturing 
equipment, a small laboratory centrifuge suitable for 
small skeins, liquid chlorine bleaching apparatus, sul- 
fur dioxide antichlorine equipment, Monel metal rayon 
dyeing tanks, two new types of spray printing apparatus 
for textiles, etc. 

Among other new equipment now on order are in- 
cluded more large size Monel metal dve tubs, complete 
pressure kier cotton boiling appartus of the latest type, 
temperature control apparatus, more ravon manufac- 


turing apparatus, etc. These will be installed in the 
near future. 


Patent Filed for Treating Yarn in Package 
Form 


Lafayette Holt, M.E., of Burlington, N. C.. inventor of 
the all-monel metal yarn beam for handling yarn in the 
dyehouse and at slashers, has filed a patent for a pack- 
age holder similar to the all-monel metal beam but for 
treating the yarn in package form. 


This invention makes possible a method resulting in 
level colors and even hues. It is especially suited for 
knitting mills where hosiery is matched as to shade 
in pairs. 

This package system of handling hosiery yarns is a 
logical one. It eliminates the waste which occurs in the 
old skein method of winding and rewinding because 
with it knitting can be done direct from the package. 
It marks a long step in quality production. The new 


method makes use of monel metal because of its re- 
sistance to corrosion and its freedom from harmful 
action on dye liquors. 
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EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


By Floyd Parsons 


New Trails 


USINESS is the oldest of the arts and the newest of 

the professions. We now understand that execu- 
tive ability is not merely a gift—it can be developed 
bv careful teaching. Modern executives must now en- 
deavor to shape their actions in accordance with rules 
formulated by tradition and the accumulated thought 
of their predecessors, in very much the same way as 
do our lawyers, engineers and physicians. The must 
discard the belief that business is too fluid and fluctu- 
ating to lend itself to the collection of permanent facts 
that will continue to be fundamental. 

The manager who succeeds today is the one who re- 
fuses to accept even the most logical of statements 
until he is supplied with conclusive facts and figures 
to support the assertions. This new attitude of rea- 
sonable skepticism—being hard-boiled, we call if is 
rapidly reducing the percentage of mistakes that are 
made. It is now necessary to question practically every 
fact that is presented. 

This is particularly true in the matter of so-called 
“averages.” An average figure may be highly deceptive. 
An average figure on rainfall for the whole United 
State¢ may be most misleading so far as farmers in 
‘Texas or Delaware are concerned. If if is raining in 
New York and not in Chicago, the New Yorker wants 
rubbers and an umbrella—not an average. 

A little school girl in answer to a question to her 
teacher one defined an average as “a thing a hen lays 
on.” The answer was prompted by.a statement in her 
arithmetic which read, “a hen lays on an average so 
many eges a year.” Only too frequently in business 
aun average is likely to be a certain type of abstract 
something which must be carefully analyzed before it 
is accepted or used. 

Truly, business has become a profession. Ask the 
able executive today why he favors employee education 
or the use of better illumination, how he picks his men 
and pays his workers, or what he thinks of simplifica- 
tion, sales direction, effective price structures, the 
utilization of waste products and other problems com- 
mon to his business, and you will get specific answers 
hased on accurate knowledge. Haphazard guessing has 
no place in the picture, 

Most of our present plans for getting to the truth 
are highly effective. Research has demonstrated pre- 
cisely how much it costs modern business to carry 
on with too little illumination. Recent tests in a num- 
ber of offices indicated that the average speed of tasks 
like typewriting from printed copy would be increased 
11 per cent by doubling the light, while such work as 
the transcription of shorthand notes would be speeded 
up 20 per cent. In the most large offices the mere act 
of supplying more adequate illumination would make 
it possible to dispense with the services of one or more 
tvpists. Coneretely stated, the saving resulting from 
more light in hundreds of places will amount to at least 
iC times the extra cost for electricity. 

Fresh paint will save a vast amount of daylight. A 
recent exhibit in London consisted of a box, the interior 
of which was built and fitted to resemble a room in a 
factory. By turning a lever, paper of a continually 
darker shade of gray is rolled over the inside walls 
of this model, to simulate what happens as the fresh 
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in Business 


white paint on the walls of a factory gets gradually 
dirty. Although the amount of light supplied by smal! 
electric lamps inside the model remains the same, the 
observer will note that the available light on the work- 
ers’ benches decreases by more than one-half as the 
wallls are darkened. Dingy paint frequently wastes 
one-half the light supplied to offices and factories. 

Light can do much to increase profits. In stores that 
are well lighted customers do not return goods so often. 
“Black streets” are truly back streets in all big cities 
today. Broadway's activity and fame is due largely to 
its cataracts of light that blast their way into the spend- 
ing complex of the bewildered citizen. 

A darkened store always creates an unfavorable im- 
pression of dinginess, gloom and poor sanitation. Stu- 
dents of illumination recently ran a test in two stores 
of a totally different character. The study showed that 
under the old system of lighting less than 17 per cent 
of the passers-by stopped to look into the window of the 
lirst store, which was a retail jewelry establishment. 
When the lighting system was modernized-the percent- 
age of people who stopped jumped to 70. In the case 
of the second store, which was a restaurant, the adver- 
t.sing value of the brighter windows increased from 21 
lo 52 per cent by actual count. 

The additional amount of electricity cost the jeweler 
S30 a month, but the result was a growth of 27 per cent 
in the gross business of the store. The restaurant made 
a gain nearly as great. Any management that fails to 
utilize efficient illumination to the fullest possible ex- 
tent is blind indeed. 


A short time ago a careful survey was made for the 
purpose of discovering what is meant by a good per- 
sonality. This study was undertaken because man- 
agement is always seeking employees possessed of at- 
tractive qualities. The outcome of interviews with 
more than 300 successful business men was the unani- 
mous decision that the three most important person- 
ality traits are initiative, integrity and intelligence. 
Loyalty, appearance, punctuality and other qualities 
were considered, but is was the common belief of the 
executives that if a person has initiative, integrity and 
intelligence, the other desirable characteristics can be 
developed. This gives business a definite formula to 
use in picking workers. 

Most of the fundamentals of trade and industrial pro- 
cedure are now clearly outlined. We are busily en- 
g.ged in wiping out differences of opinion respecting 
raany important questions. Emplovee education is fav- 
ored because experience has shown that the only effi- 
cient workers are those who like their work, and they 
cannot like it unless they have been taught to do it well 
and to understand its purpose. 

Here are a few other thoughts that have been given 
wide acceptance: Critiaism is necessary to show the 
individual why and where he is wrong, and how to avoid 
the same mistakes in the future. But a Simon Legree 
attitude on the part of the boss breeds resentment and 
defeats its purpose. 

Accurate cost figures are the only sound basis for in- 
telligent planning. The proper use of cost records and 
stock listings will frequently take the uproar out of a 
plant and may represent the sole difference between 
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business that pays and one that does not. It is easy 
to overload a business with system. A lot of time can 
be wasted in collecting and segregating sheets of data 
that are not necessary for an intelligent guidance of 
operations. 

Higher salaries are not a cure-all. Working condi- 
tions are as important as compensation. Every em- 
ployer should try to find suitable standards by which 
to measure the output of workers, and then pay them 
by results. The mere act of measuring the work of 
employees will result immediately in an increase in 
output of 10 per cent or more. Wpen work is unmeas- 
ured the rank and file adopt a common gait, large ly de- 
termined by the efforis of those who are least efficient. 

Where the pay is determined by the results produced, 
the morale of the entire personne! is better, 
production lower, labor turnover is reduced and both 
wages and salaries are higher. 

Especially in the field of selling it is 
introduce friendly competition among the 
COMpany., 


desirable to 
emplovees of 
A quota-bonus plan tried out in one big 
merchandising establishment pepped up the entire per- 
sonnel In a 
spending their time in the smoking room. 
calls from customers, that were 
to be regarded as selling 
swered promptly. 

And talking of distribution, nothing else today 

irded as of such paramount importance. 
of eivilization is its buying power. 
always a “supply and demand” 
power could be kept constant, there would be no more 
business depressions. Our knowledge of 
making us give ever increasing attention to plans for 
lowering merchandising costs. 

Among other things, we now treat visiting salesmen 
with more dignity and cordiality than heretofore. Wise 
managers now understand that they cannot be rude 
and inconsiderate to the employees of others and stil] 
expect kindness and respect to be extended to the 
mnembers of theip,g4wn sates organizations. 

The old-fashioned merchant is being forced out of the 
picture by the modern retailer who has come to recog- 
nize that idle stock is an expensive luxury; that loose 
credit eats up profits: that an efficient system of stock 
control is necessary; that success usually depends upon 
picking money-makers; that a business cannot be right 
in the wrong building; and that it is possible to make 
deliveries show a profit. 

Here are a few thoughts that help to make up our 
new viewpoint respecting selling and distribution: 
More than half of the consumers’ income now goes for 
services, principally the service of distributing goods. 
A widely used office article costing $13 to manufacture 
retails in a nearby city for $50. A certain set of furni- 
Lure having a factory cost of $110 retails for S380 in a 
neighboring community. This is typical of nearly al! 
lields of merchandisé and is the chief answer to the 
question of why consumers don’t consume. 
able to pay for the commodities they need, 
their distribution. | 

simplification must be used to do a 
diversification. 
live colors: 


most surprising salesmen stopped 
and telephone 
formerly avoided, came 


opportunities and were en- 


is re- 
The measure 
Hard times are 
problem. If huving 


People are 
but not for 


ay with over- 
Years ago hose could Se had in onlv 


now a huver may select from more than 
“0 colors. Society can save too much. People must be 
edueated to know how to spend as well as how to 


‘ave. There would be little sense in a plan of thrift 


bused on a public policy of refraining from buying 

anything except food, clothing and shelter. At times 

it is a good thing for one to go into debt in a moderate 
Continued on Page 32) 
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this. fact is. 
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How Your 
Slashing? 


N OTHER words 

ing? For slashing—good or bad—-comes to the 
surface in the weaving room. No longer are warp 
breaks and poor “looming” taken for grantedg Mill 
men are realizing, as never before, the importance 
of correct slasher control. 


how are your looms operat- 


The Tycos Slasher Control System is provid-ng for 
many textile men the precise control that is needed 
for this important operation. Overseers swear by 
this equipment. It absolutely takes guesswork and 
human error “out of the picture,’ and substitutes 
unfaltering accuracy. The complete system incledes 
temperature regulation on cookers, size boxes and 
slasher cylinders and level control on size boxes. 
The whole operation is plotted chronologically on 
charts that tell the story. Little wonder that mills 
using this system are experiencing such fine results 
with their warpers. 


H is slashing ? 
The ver is there. 


Let us submit facts and figures regarding the Tycos 
System. Write today. 


Look to your weaving room. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., A. 


Canadian Plant Manufacturing Distributors 
Tycos Building in Great Britain 
Toronte Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


Temperature 


Indicating Recording Controlling 
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B bb 1 
J. M. Horner, of Charlotte, has accepted the position 


of overseer of dyeing at the Erwin Mills, Erwin, N. C. 
an Doo S J. L. Harper, of Knoxville, Tenn., has become overseer 
of spinning at the Ooee Spinning Company, Delano, 
‘Lenn. 
Particular attention given to Warren H. Pearman has resigned as general over- 
seer of twister room at the Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 


All Types of Warp J.C. Tipton, of Enoree, 8. C., has accepted the position 


of superintendent of the Toxaway plant of the Gossett 


Bobbins For Filling Wind 


PERSONAL NEWS 


David Posnack, formerly chemist at the Southbridge 
Samples of such bobbins gladly & similar position at the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Company, Rock Hill, S 

misne J. A. Graham has resigned as superintendent of the 
Spencer Mountain Mills, Ranlo, N. C., to become general 
manager of the Ellenboro Manufacturing Company, 

THE 

DANA S&S Ellenboro, N. C. 

D. R. LaFar has resigned as superintendent of the 
Harden Manufacturing Company, Worth, N. C., to accept 
a similar position at the Spencer Mountain Manufac- 
turing Company, Ranlo, N. C 
Werthan-Morgan-Hamilton Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

Chicopee, Mass. to become general superintendent of the Cherry Cotton 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agent, Gastonia, N. C. Mills, Florence, Ala. 

Francis Hipp has resigned as overseer cloth room at 
the Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, S. C.. and ac- 
cépted an office position with the Greenwood Cotton 

: . 48 Charles V. Verner, of Piedmont, 8. C.. for the past five 
| Established 18 | vears has been treasurer of the Southern Textile Bas- 
ketball Association, has been elected president of that 
KE I. DuPont de Nemours Company, has taken charge 
of the dyeing department of the Beacon Manufacturing 
Manufacturers of | Cempany, Swannanoa, N. C. He is a graduate of the 

Textile School, N. C. State College. 
- Robert R. West, Clinton, Mass., who was. last week 
Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins appointed production manager of the Riverside & Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va., will it is understood, have 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools | | charge of many details of the manufacturing operations 
. . | ‘| | of the plant that have previously been handled by H. R. 
goer poke t] and | Fitzgerald, president of the company. 
ersimmon uttles D. B. Mahaffey, who for the past 11 vears has been 


Finishing Company, Southbridge, Mass. has accepted 

COMPANY James Oates has resigned as superintendent of the 

° ° organization. He succeeds Harry B. Jones, who resigned. 

Jas H Bil ington QO | N. A. Long, formerly with the Charlotte offices of the 
| 

‘Danforth Pure Oak Short Lap | overseer carding and spinning at the Belle Vue Manu 


a 
+ 

3 
> 


h B ‘facturing Compiny, Hillsboro, N. recently suffered 

eather e ting a nervous breakdown. After undergoing treatment at 

66 ° 99 . the Watts Hospital, Durham, for several weeks. his 
Batavia Rawhide Loom condition is reported as much improved. 

Pickers | Walter J. Single, who for the past three years has 

been in charge for the Westcott Hosiery Mills of Dalton. 

“Buy from the Manufacturer Ga., of licensing its “seamless shaped foot” to hosiery 

Direct’ mills throughout the United States and Canada, has 


been appointed executive assistant sales manager with 
full direction of salesmen, territories, and accounts for 


113 Chestnut St., both the Fabri-mode and Mode-Modeled division. Mr. 


Single, before becoming identified with the Westcott 
Phil d hi Pa Hosiery organization, was with the wholesale hosiery 
| department or Marshall Field & Co., and is a graduate 


| 
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American Association To Meet May 6 and 7 

The 34th annual convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association will be held at Pinehurst, 
XN C., on May 6 and 7, it is announced by W. M. McLaur- 
ine, secretary. The date for the meeting had been 
criginally announced as May 13 and 14th, but has just 
heen changed. The Board of Government of the Asso- 
ciation will meet at 7 p. m., May 5. 

On May 6 there will be two convention sessions at 
which several prominent speakers will discuss prob- 
lems of the industry. 

The regular association banquet will be held at 7 p. m. 
on this date. 

On May 7 there will be the usual executive session 
af 10 a. m., after which the convention will adjourn. 


Three New Salesmen for Tubize 


Anouncement of three additions to the sales staff of 
the Tubize Artificial Silk Company of America is made 
by E. V. Peters, vice-president of the company. William 
Purse, who for several years has been in the yarn busi- 
ness in Chattanooga, Tenn., will be in charge of the 
Chattanooga territory; Joseph Morton, formerly con- 
nected with the American Chatillon Corporation, will 
handle the Greensboro, N. C., territory; and C. D. 
Swartout, formerly assistant to James P. Dignan, New 
York State representative of the company, will be in 
charge of the New York State territory with head- 
quarters at Gloversville, N. Y. Messrs. Purse and Morton 
will be assistants to Dudley Brian who is in charge of 
the whole Southern territory for the Tubize company 
with offices in Greenville, S.C. This arrangement gives 
the company three representatives in the South. 

The Tubize Artificial Silk Company of America was 
recently appointed sales agents for the American Cha- 
tillon Corporation, which manufactures Sunbeam vis- 
cose rayon and Chacelon acetate yarn. Together with 
its own products—Tubize and Chardonize—the Tubize 
company now sells viscose acetate and nitro-cellulose 
yarns, 


F. C. Niederhauser Becomes Officer Of 
Johnson Rayon 


Frederick C. Niederhauser, formerly vice-president of 
Industrial Rayon Corporation, who resigned that post 
seme months ago, has become associated with A. M. 
Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc., of Burlington, N. C., as sec- 
ond vice-president in charge of plant, production and 
sales, according to Dr. W. O. Mitscherling, vice-presi- 
cent, research and chemical director. 

Mr. Neiderhauser is one of the leading rayon men in 
this country and is well known both in America and 
Europe, having for many years been connected with 
the American Viscose Company and later the Industrial 
Rayon Company, of Cleveland, O., and Covington, Va., 
being responsible for the design and construction of 
their plant at Covington, Va. 


A Correction 


| In our issue of February 20th, there appeared an 
item relative to strong financial position of the U. 8. 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co., of Providence, R. I. In the list 
of resources appeared the item “accounts receivable 
$10,825.50." This figure was incorrectly given and 


should have read “accounts receivable $310,825.50.” This 
correction is made with due apologies for the error. 
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Never Before Such 
Penetration 


Fig. 1 (Above) 
Fig. 2 (Right) 


Of Size In Cotton Yarn 


You'd hardly think Fig. No. 1 was a cross- 


section of cotton yarn, would you? Its’ mag- 
nified 250 times, that’s why. 
The dark portions are the size. You can 


see how thoroughly it has penetrated the yarn 
by looking at the individual fibers in the cen- 
ter. There’s perfect penetration, if you like! 


That cotton yarn was sized with Houghton’s 
Warp Conditioner. It penetrates rapidly and 
coats the fibers with a secure film of size and 
lubricant which strengthens the yarn and 
eliminates flaking or dusting. 


Now, just for comparison, look at Fig. 
No. 2—the same yarn sized with ordinary 
prime beef tallow. 


Note how the size has remained on the 
surface of the fiber. It lacks penetrating 
properties. The size film is all on the surface 
and does not bind the inner fibers. That yarn 
lacks strength! 


Pretty convincing, these photographs, aren’t 
they? ’Phone the nearest Houghton Man and 
ask h'm to tell you more about 


Houghton’s Warp Conditioner. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. And All Over the World 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 
North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me additional information about Houghton’s Warp 
Conditioner. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


C6é6A—85—STB 


~ 
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Discussion of Rayon Standards Planned 
For Charlotte Meeting 


Standards for rayon yarns and fabrics as well as 

| 9 identification methods will be discuss March 13 when 
They ta all the Sub-committee A-2 on rayon, of 1)-13, Amer- 

ican Society for Testing Materials, meets in Charlotte. 

° Ashton M. Tenney, vice-president of American Bemberg 

ork Q 1ve them Corporation and vice-chairman of this subcommittee, 
W y u g will interrupt his vacation in Florida to go up to Char- 
lotte to preside at its meetings, which will be part of the f 

And then some. Rockweave Canvas Products are 

built for heavy duty. We know the kind of service the sub-committee on 

you insist on in the textile industry, so we designed March 13 organization of a section on rayon fabrics will 
these trucks especially for your use. he completed. M: D. € 


. Crawford has been appointed 


chairman of this section, which will be known as Sec- 
Though Rockweave trucks, baskets, and hampers tion Il, by William Whitcomb, chairman of Committee 


are in a class by themselves as far as service is con- drawn from silk and cotton fabric eoncerns. Many 

cerned, they’re priced right in line with the market. | members of the subcommittee have signified their will- 

You pay no more for the frames of tempered spring | '"#"™es* to serve in this section and additional members 

steel . . . the specially constructed casters, handles, tes ; 
ve (Mis oT iit’ Cation ivf ere ‘Does 

eyelets, shoes, and truckboards ... the heavy | »..von will be discussed by members of Section I of the 

Triumph Duck, our own make . . . and the longer? | subcommittee, the section on rayon yarn, at the morn- 

harder, better wear that every product will gi¥e you. | ing meeting. Reports will also be made at this session 

As a matter of fact. Rockweave Canvas Products | '|'Y 22y members having made tests on the determina- 


mean lower cost per day of work! tion of moisture regain for rayon. 
; In the afternoon the subcommittee on ravon will have 


If your requirements call for a standard size, we'l] | a joint meeting with Subcommittee B-1 on methods and 
ship them as soon as you send your order. And if machines. Two special committees of B-1 have been 
‘ reviewing the specifications of the ravon subcommittee 

you want special sizes, we'll care for them at once and will report on their study. Identification methods 
too... We have a catalog which illustrates the | \ jj be discussed by the special committee headed by 
complete Rockweave line, and suggests uses for each |". H. Griffin of Viscose Company, who is a member of 
product. For the catalog, or any other information, ©! ‘he rayon subcommittee. The other special com- 
write direct to the mills. mittee,. of which Prof, George B. Haven is president, 
' will report on moisture regain. It is hoped that as a 

result of this meeting the subcommittee on rayon will 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS be able to present to Committee D-13 its recommenda- 


lions for continuation or modification of its specifica- 


Canvas Products Division (ions as now written. 
Members of the rayon subeommittee have also been 
Division Callaway Mills requested by the Bureau International pour la Stand- 
urdisation des Fibres Artificielles to study the varn 

LaGrange, Georgia stanrds adopted by that organization with a view to 
co-ordinating the European and American standards as 
lar as practicable in order to avoid unnecessary con- 
fusion. 


Ciba Announces Move 


The Ciba Company, Inc., makers of “Dyes for Master 
lovers,” have located general offices, laboratories and 
warehouses at the southeast corner of Greenwich and 
Morton streets, New York City. 

The new mail address is box 200, Varick street station. 
New York City. And the new telephone is Walker 1133. 

This latest expansion of this well known company 
sives their customers the benefit of the most thoroughly 
modern laboratory and warehousing facilities. The 
| Morton and Greenwich streets corner means perfect 
accessibility to office and warehouse. At Christopher 
and Greenwich are the Ninth Avenue “L” and Hudson 
Tube stations. The Seventh Avenue subway station is 
at Christopher street. The I. R. T. subway station is at 
Houston street. The Holland Tunnel and all down 
tuwn ferries from New Jersey make trucking quick and 
convenient. 


& 
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CONTINUOUS 
STRIPPING 


SAVES 
A BALE 
OF COTTON 
A YEAR PER CARD 


ISREGARDING the advantages of sliver of 
better quality, increased production, and 
saving of labor made possible by the Saco-Lowell 
Continuous Card Stripper, the saving in cleaned 
stock alone warrants its immediate application. 


In a recent survey it was found that the total 
amount of cylinder strips from each standard 
card was 15 ounces per day of ten hours. The 
mill is running night and day and accordingly the 
total cylinder strips for-a day and night run is 
30 ounces. They have 84 cards which means 


MANUF ACTURERS 


147 MILK STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TEXTILE 


SPARTANBURG, 8S. C. 
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that they are producing 157 pounds of cylinder 
strips each working day, or a total of 47,100 
pounds per year. The Saco-Lowell Continuous 
Stripper saves this cotton and delivers it into the 
sliver. 


This latest Saco-Lowell development is com- 
manding attention in the leading mills in this 
country and abroad. Seldom can we offer 
attachments that show such immediate and sub- 
stantial savings. May we present full informa- 
tion now? You are sure to be interested. 


MACHINERY. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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No Curtailment in 1929 


The impression has prevailed that there was 
heavy curtailment of the operation of cotton 
mills during 1929 and writers have frequently 
mentioned the ‘curtailment program.” 


Because this is a vital question which must be 
solved before prosperity returns to the textile 
industry we are going to use most of our editorial] 
columns, this week, in placing a true picture be- 
fore the industry. 


The truth is that there was no curtailment in 
1929 and that measured in spindle hours (the 
running of one spindle one hour ) the cotton mills 
operated 7,170,000,000 more spindle hours or 
almost 8 per cent more than in 1928. 


As every hour that a spindle operates, means 
the productifA of a certain amount of cotton 
goods and the goods produced during the extra 
7,170,000,000 spindle hours are responsible for 
the present depression and the fact that buyers 
can secure all the goods they want at below cost 
prices. 

The figures show that during 1929, Northern 
mills increased their spindle hours from 28,571,- 
000,000 to 31,065,000,000 although they were 
supposed to be curtailing heavily. 

Southern mills, in spite of their alleged cur- 
tailment of operations, increased their spindle 
hours from 64,157,000,000 to 68,733,000,000. 


We may as well face the fact that there has 
been a deliberate misrepresentation relative to 
curtailment of operations and that the present 
distress of the industry can be placed upon the 
shoulders of those who broke faith with their 
associates and continued to operate when they 
were supposed to be curtailing. 

Every Southern State increased its spindle 
operations last year and Massachusetts, evident- 
ly believing that the South was curtailing, in- 
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creased their spindle hours from 13,888,000,000 
to 15,989,000,000 or by more than 2,000,000,- 
000. 

The only State which showed any reduction 
was Rhode Island and the decrease there was 
negligible. 

The fact that Massachusetts increased its 
spindle hours 2,000,000,000 upon the first sign 
of curtailment by the South backs up the claims 
of those who say that the elimination of night 
work in the South would be immediately follow- 
ed by increased operations in New England and 
that the production of cotton goods would not be 
affected. 


The distress of the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry is due to overproduction. 


It is well known that the only remedy is 
through curtailment which will bring production 
within the limits of consumption. 


Getting the other fellow to curtail by mis- 
representing your own curtailment accomplishes 
no results if he is playing the same game. 


These spindle hours are the official figures of 
the United States Census Department and are 
proof positive, that spindles have been in opera- 
tion when they were supposed to be idle. 

The record for the entire United States has 
been as follows: 

United States 
1922 _. 92,701,204,643 


1923 99,507,678,773 
1925 | 94,600,127,795 
1926 97 ,028,629,898 
1927 _ 104,450,215,778 
1928 ER? 92,728,980,678 
1229 99,898,705,956 


The of the and the Northern 
mills showythat as far as 1929 was concerned 
both were guilty of increasing production. 

Southern States 


1922 _... §60,931,715,647 
1923 _.. §5,949,378,776 
1925 _ §7,830,881,304 
1928 64,157,486,013 
1929 68,733,607,903 
New Saxton and Other States 
1923 43,558,903,197 
1925 _....... 86,769,246,491 
1926 _....... $5,477,449,125 
1927 986,593,097,205 
1929 $1,065,098,153 


The records of the leading cotton manufac- 
turing States, North and South, show all, except 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Hyattway 
. hy F . IN THIS DAY of money-saving devices none is 
IS t A asiest ay more modern in its economy than the Hyatt Line 
Shaft Bearing. 
—to cut your The design of the box and the bearing have been 
improved but the original advantages that for 
power bills nearly forty years have made Hyatt the ideal line 


shaft bearing, remain the same: 


POWER SAVING through the substitution of true rolling motion for sliding 
friction. 


REDUCTION OF MAINTENANCE COSTS by virtue of the distinctive helically 


wound Hyatt roller which decreases the number of lubrications. 


EASY INSTALLATION because the Hyatt Bearing is completely split and can 
be applied without taking down pulleys, collars, clutches, or other shaft fittings. 


LONG LIFE on account of the very nature of Hyatt design. Bearings installed over 
a quarter of a century ago are saving power and maintenance dollars today. 


By changing over your existing babbitt equipment 
to Hyatt Line Shaft Roller Bearings or installing 
them in new plants you join a list of thousands of 
other efficient plants that—year after year—cash 


The Hyattway is the Right in on Hyatt economy. 
Way. Both box and bear- 
ings are split for easy in- 


mee Call in the nearest Hyatt distributor (write us if 
you don’t know him); tell him you want to be 
shown. Then you will see for yourself why Hyatt 
Line Shaft Roller Bearings are economical, divi- 
dend-paying production equipment. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


HYATT 


LINE SHAFT ROLLER BEARINGS 


{{ [PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS)" 


_ 
i 
~ 

“ 
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This mark identifies U S NewEra Shuttles, 
insuring every refinement in design and 
manufacture that specialized engineering 
knowledge and the skill of experienced 
U S Shuttle craftsmen can give to their 


construction. . 

Positive satisfaction is assured under the : 

U Guarantee. US NewEra Shuttles are 


shipped ready to go in the loom; no re- 
working or readjusting by loom fixers. 


| 
| 
| hes 
| 
<6 
| | | | 
| | | 
| 
» 
£ \ 
this Mark... 
\ 
py 
Ls 
| | 
| | ‘ 


WILLOUGHBy. VT. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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o 
U S NewEra Suutt es 


help to eliminate loom stops, interruptions, 
and all the attendant waste of materials and 
time. Fewer seconds, less broken filling, 
continued operating efficiency at the loom 
because . .. U S NewEra Shuttles are made 


the 


of properly selected and prepared stock; 
U S NewEra Shuttles are accurately fit- 
ted with uniform, easy threading eyes; 
U S NewEra Shuttles are equipped with 
every up-to-date refinement,—appro- 
priate to the work in question,—and 


approved by skilled engineers. 


(Founded in 1857 


BOBBIN SHUTTLE 


MANCHESTER.N.H. 


EASTERN DIVISION 


MANCHESTER.N.H~ GOFFSTOWN,N.H. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MONTICELLO, GA. 


JORDAN D/V/SION 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MONTICELLO,GA. DUBLIN,GA. 


~ JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


| | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
f Vig. / / | | 
/ | : 
PANS 
| 
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New Hampshire, were equally guilty in increas- 
ing production. 
Spindle hours by States follow: 


Alabama 
1923 
1924 
1925 __. 
1927 5,243,533,914 
1928 5,.325,190,055 
1929 6,331,142,387 
Georgia 
1922 . 8,171,320,744 
1923 9,091,575,.976 
1924 . 7,901,206,935 
1925 9 235,601,456 
9 613,911,023 
10,664,984,671 
1928 10,780,372,280 
1929 
South Carolina 
16,577,140,559 
1923 17,953,156,684 
1924 16,404,171,890 
1925 18,514,257 ,366 
1926 . 19,936,707 ,589 
1927 22 075,166,849 
1928 
1929  22,588,842,181 
North Carolina 
1922 17,365,018,441 
1923 19,310,076,297 
1924 16,955,079,032 
1925 19,926,092,.756 
1926 19,499,818,403 
1927 23,506,615,770 
1928 21,192,061,653 
1929 
Massachusetts 
1922  23,660,840,099 
1923 23,307,426,889 
1924 . 16,201,589,687 
1925 19,315,151,449 
1926 . 19,293,890,145 
1927 19,704,663,394 
Rhode Island 
1925 
095,480,875 
1927 5,199,495,587 
1929 
New Hampshire 
1922 1,885,987 
1923 
1926 
1927 . 821,908 
1928 2, 406,794,208 
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The textile industry should turn back to the 
many statements made in 1929 relative to cur- 
tailment and the regulation of production to 
consumption and then turn again and again to 
the record of the actual operations as shown by 
the spindle hours given above. 


The consumption of cotton goods during 1929 
was the largest on record and had mills only 
operated as many spindle hours as in 1928 there 
would be no accumulation of goods and mills 
would, today, be operating at a profit. 

The textile industry is paying a big price for 
operating excessively when they were supposed 
to have been on short time. 


The Lure of Simplicity 


The Rev. Prebendary A. W. Gough, of Lon. 
don, has won the great distinction of being a 
patriot as well as aclergyman. His sermons and 
writings during the war were a source of very 
great comfort to the crowds who packed his 
church. He has recently published an admirable 
book called “The Lure of Simplicity.” The fol- 
lowing quotation is from the first chapter: 


Sensitive and thoughtful minds, all the world over, are 
haunted today by a sense of danger—a certain fear look- 
ing toward disaster. . Our dangers arise very largely 
from a false process of simplification, and from the states 
of mind which make the lure of simplicity so extraordi- 
narily powerful. The causes, among European nations 
at all events, of this tendency seem to be (1) a wide- 
spread sense of disappointments, bitterness and fatigue, 
and (2) the fact that in civilized nations and among 
people of new national consciousness, men and women 
are less disposed than they used to be to think that their 
wants should be met by their own efforts; and that not 
the old rewards and consolations, but nothing less than a 
panacea, an earthly paradise or a revolution—or some 
other simplification, sudden and immense—seems ade- 
quate to the demands of their impatience and their ego- 
tism. 

Their prevalence at the present time betokens a world- 
wide moral malady, or unexampled seriousness for the 
future of humanity. Even the arts have been affected. 
They show a strongly marked tendency to enslavement, 
returning to the pictorial efforts of the Cave Man, the 
music and dancing of primitives, the poetry of the night 
nursery or of the madhouse. Moscow today is the spirit- 
ual home of such. 

It is not too much to say that if Europe and America 
should continue during the next few years to be weak- 
ened by Socialist penetration, night will descend once 
more on our civilization—a night of impenetrable dark- 
ness. 


The esteemed Literary Digest is worried lest 
long skirts will increase traffic accidents, because 
the women can’t move with their accustomed 
freedom of limb, but we believe that hazards 
will be offset by the men having their minds set 
more on driving than formerly.—Ohio State 
Journal. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 
65-69 Leonard Street, New York 


Successors to N 

Dickson & Valentine & T. Holt Haywood Dep ts. 

Fred’k Vietor & Achelis Paducah, Ky.The Claussner Hosiery Company has 


Selling Agents for increased its capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 
meqonce ag MILLS Charlotte, N. C.—The Alfred Mills, Inc., formerly the 
ce 


: savona Manufacturing Company, is expected to resume 
Reynolds Buildin Winston-Salem, N. | 
’ ° operations within a week. Alfred Jepson is president. 


Martinsville, Va.—The Southern Silk Garment Com- 
ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. sany plans to install additional machinery to double 
F the present production of silk and rayon garments. 
328 Broadway, New York 


announce their appointment as 
Sole Selling Agents 


Enoree, S. C.—The Riverdale Mills have purchased 
from Borne Scrymser Company, New York, N. Y., oil 


for spraying equipment. 
The Cutter Manufacturing Company 
Rock Hill, 8. C. Montevallo, Ala. Montevallo Cotton Mills here are 


=e i rearing completion, and will begin operations at an 
carly date, it is expected. They will contain 15,000 spin- 


dies and approximately 400 looms, and will give employ- 
THE roaent to several hundred operatives. 


IMPROVED KYE Birmingham, Ala. Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mill, Inc., 


manufacturers of print cloths, has plans under way to 
increase its capital from 5,000 to 10,000 shares of stock, 
We Also Manufacture no par value, it has been announced. ‘This plant has 
Leen operating 30,000 spindles and, a battery of 600 


Dobby Loom Cords lcoms. 


and Pegs Fitzgerald, Ga.—At the directors meeting of the Fitz- 
gerald Cotton Mills, following the annual meeting of 
stockholders, the following officers were elected: F. W. 


Rice Dobby Chain Company Jefferson, president: A. F. MacIntyre, treasurer and 


8. general manager, and B. H. Beall, secretary. 
Millbury, | Mass. 
Kernersville, N. C. The Southern Silk Mills will 
maintain their main offices here instead of in Greens- 

& What Do You Look For in a & horo, if has been announced. The company has operat- 

Ring Traveler? ml a silk mill in Greensboro since 1925. It now has 
another mill under construction here. 
ry a Victor Ring Travelers are perfect 

ves in circle, weight, and temper. 

Thirty years manufacturing experience and co-operation Asheboro, N. C. The plant of the Bossong Hosiery 
with spinners throughout the country have shown us how to : : 
make smooth running, durable travelers. Mills, will be doubled in capacity bv the construction of 

test on your own frames. on addition for which plans will be prepared by Lock- 

Send for your samples wood Greene Engineers, Inc., of Charlotte. The addition 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY will be one story in height, and will be 90 to 140 feet. 

20 Mathewson St. Providence. R. 1. Vians will be completed and made available to contrac- 

tors for preparation of bids about ten days hence, it 
6 Southern Representatives was reported at the engineering concern’s offices. 

. Dewey Carter ven 
Chis mill now operates 18 machines on full-fashioned 
6B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E.,._. Atlanta, Ga. silk hosiery. 


Raleigh, N. C. The Pilot Division of Consolidated 
lextile Corporation is making a number of important 


E. S. DRAPER changes here. The carding, spinning and weaving ma- 


Fellow American Society Landecape Architects 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte. N.C. chinery is being overhauled. The fifteen cards will be 
: ‘ provided with Skyes straight-wire clothing from that 
company, and fifty new dobby heads on the 20-harness 
of Construction for: Crompton & Knowles looms are included in the new 
Town and Industrial Plan- Purks and Civic Certers equipment. A _ six-roll combination calender made by 
Textile Finishing Machinery Company has already been 
Developments Recreational Areas installed.. This plant formerly manufactured shirtings 4 
Golf Courses and Country institutional Developments | 
Club Grounds Country Estates end chambrays only, which it will continue to make 
Seheo! and College Grounds Town Properties along with a new line which will include automobile 
Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth | seat coverings, furniture covering materials, playwear 


ie sulting and furniture denims. 


| 
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Bane 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Charlotte, N. C.—The All Wool Blanket Corporation 
has been organized here by James E. Taylor, T. H. 
loover and B. Choate. It is understood that the com- 
puny will install equipment to manufacture blankets. 


Brenham, Texas.—The South Texas Cotton Mills have 
recently placed order with Borne Scrymser Company, 
New York, N. Y., for oil spraying equipment. 

Sylacauga, Ala.—A ets of slip cover material with a 
friction calender finish is to be added to the lines manu- 
factured by the Eva Jane Mills, a branch of the Avon- 
dale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. This plant and the Cather- 


ine, Central and Sallie B..Mills of the same group make 
sheetings, drills, hosiery yarns, single and ply weaving 
varns, 8s to and blankets. 


Charlotte, N. C_—A new industry for Charlotte will be 
m operation on March 1 in the manufacture of men’s 
work pants, it is announced. The factory will be on 
the second floor at 209 West Fourth street now occupied 
by the Charlotte Tent & Awning Company and will be 
operated by N. J. Phillips Pants Company, with Mr. 
Phillips in charge. 

Mr. Phillips wlil employ 12 people in the beginning, 
he said, and expects to increase the number of work- 
men as the business demands. 


Greenville, S. G—No change has been made in the 
status of Camperdown Mill durifig the past week, it 
was stated by a member of the committee representing 
the owners. 

The option given a local man expired on February 
“0, and since that time there have been no definite de- 
velopments in regard to sale of the plant, although 
several persons, including one or more who reside in 
(Gireenville, are said to be interested. 

The plant has been in operation since a few days after 
its purchase by the creditors for $270,000. Operation of 
the plant is only a temporary measure, however, pend- 
ing efforts to sell it, the statement said at that time. 

Mt. Airy, N. C aia Airy Knitting Company, under- 
wear manufacturers, announces that A. S. Haight & Co., 
New York selling agents, will sell its output in the 
future. 

The company has purchased machinery of Conway 
Knitting Mills, Oswego, N. Y.. which will approximately 
double its production of boys’ and children’s waist union 
sults, 

Carolina Button Corporation which is allied with 
Mount Airy Mills, has arranged to install immediately 
button machinery to increase its capacity 60 per cent, 
according to J. H. Crossingham, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Biltmore, N. C.—Earnest C. May, for the past 12 years 
laanager of the Biltmore Industries, manufacturers of 
handwoven homespun, has announced he would open a 
homespun cloth shop in Biltmore within the next few 
days, 

All looms in the new shop will be operated by hand, 
the owner stated. Several looms and other wooden 


weaving machines were purchased in Scotland recently 


by Mr. May and will be installed in the Biltmore. shop. 
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Makers of Leather Beltnig 
Since 1894 


BELTING 


Gives longer 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
stands more punishment — 


service at lower belt-mile cost. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


; 302 E. 6th Street 
1894 Charlotte, N. 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street , Chicago, Il. 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


| 


Ht 


| 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


—— 
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Unquestionably the ideal hotel in 
Philadelphia. Attentive service, enjoy- 
able environment, traditional hospitality 
and above all, maximum comfort, 


Twelve bundred rooms, each with bath 
Rates commence at $4.00 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS, Managing Direeter 
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New designs of homespun cloth patterns which have 
not been manufactured in this section were also bought 
bv Mr. May in Scotland and will be offered to customers 
here. Mr. May will employ only skilled workmen in 
his new shop, he stated, and will personally supervise 
all materials which leave his establishment. 

The fame of homespun has spread to all sections o! 
the United States during the past years and is especially 
noted for its loose weave and long wearing qualities. 
Installation of the machinery at the Biltmore plant 
will be made soon and a public inspection of the plant 
will be held. 


Bladenboro, N. C. — Bladenboro Cotton Mills, 
which spin a wide variety of high-grade yarns, rope, 
twine and the “Velblade” brand of plush yarns, have 
sold much of the goods produced at this plant to South 
American trade. This announcement was made by &. O 
Bridger, treasurer of the plant. Included in these sales 
are plow lines sold direct from the mill to the mer- 
chants, tobacco twine, largely used in the eastern Caro- 
lina ‘territory, where these mills are located, and 4s to 
30s tubes. cones and skeins, which are sold through 
EF. F. Redding at Mount Holly, N. C., and Forest Bros 
of Philadelphia, Pa. The three plants of Bladenhoro 
Cotton Mills, Inc., operate day and night. 


inc... 


Identity of Yarns Subject of Study 


Three sets of methods of identification of the four 
different types of rayon will form the basis of discussion 
ul the meeting of Subcommittee A-2 on rayon, Com- 
mittee D-13, and machines March 13 in Charlotte. Com- 
parative methods of identification prepared by the sul- 
committee on rayon, the subcommittee on methods and 
machines, and the proposed method by the Bureau o! 
Standards have been in the hands of committee mem- 
bers for study for some time. 


Cellulose acetate may be distinguished from all other 
rayons by twisting the fibers into a wad and cautiously 
approaching them to a match flame, according to the 
subcommittee on rayon’s method. Cellulose-acetate 
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rayons “melt” or “fuse” and burn more slowly than 
other rayons, and harden at once into a brittle sub- 
stance, globular in appearance. Cellulose acetate is 
readily soluble in pure acetone in concentrations of not 
over 1 per cent. This serves as a confimatory means 
of differentiating cellulose acetate from other rayons 
which are not soluble in this solution. 

To distinguish nitrocellulose from viscose and cup- 
itammonium rayons the yarn should be moistened with 
a solution consisting of 1 per cent of diphenylamine in 
concentrated sulfuric acid. Nitrocellulose rayons as- 
sume immediately a deep blue color. Viscose and cup- 
rammonium rayons are not colored blue and dissolve 
more slowly. 


To distinguish cuprammonium rayon from viscose 
rayon the yarn should be immersed for one minute in a 
boiling solution consisting of 1 per cent of silver nitrate, 
i per cent of sodium thiosulfate and 4 per cent of 
sodium hydroxide. Cuprammonium rayon will remain 
unstained. Viscose rayon will also be stained a brown 
cr reddish brown color. This reaction will also pro- 
duce a brown stain on nitrocellulose rayon. 


Overcoat Foe Sets Out on His Way To Be 
200 


(New York Herald-Tribune) 

G. P. Blackiston, who personally supervises “a Group 
of High Pressure, High Voltage, Highly Perfected Indi- 
vidual Arts or Businesses,” looked out across Bryant 
Park from his private study on the twenty-seventh floor 
of the Salmon Tower yesterday afternoon and noticed 
that nearly every one was wearing an overcoat. 

“The trouble with all these people,” Mr. Blackiston 
remarked, “is that they haven't developed thermostatic 
control. If they had they wouldn't be coddling them- 
selves. You won't find many of them living to be a 
hundred years old.” 

Mr. Blackiston never has worn an overcoat in his life 
or woolen underwear or a pair of gloves or a sweater, 
yet he has tramped the Canadian forests in the dead of 
winter. He said he was going to live to be 140 or per- 
haps 150 years old, barring accidents. 

“I'm sure of it,” he insisted. “I'd say 200, but I Hay) 
want to sound as though I were exaggerating. 

At the moment, Mr. Blackiston is fifty, stands six feet 
three and weighs 196 pounds. 

He is a vegetarian, an advertising director and a big 


tNSPECTING Curtis & Marble Machine Co. | POUBLING 
SEWING WORCESTER, MASS MEASURING 
BRUSHING % WINDING 
SHEARING STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and oceans Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenvitie, 8. C. ROLLING 
WE HAVE BEEN | THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY | !¥ You Have nor 
MAKING OUR 
HIGH GRADE LAWRENCE, MASS AUTOMATIC LOOM 
PRODUCTS DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. for GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 1oU SOULE no so 
FOR 45 YEARS “HIGH GRADE” THERE ARE NONE 
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wert counts | BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SHUTTLES MARKET 
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game hunter. In his two rooms in the Salmon Tower 
there are pot plants and flowers, and the tanned skin 


of a boa constrictro that was twenty-two feet two | 


inches long and thirty-one and a half inches wide be- 
fore the tanning process shrunk it a littie. Leopard 
and bear skins cover the floors. The walls and tables 
are adorned with horned toads, tuffed birds, a hand 
some skunk, and the hide o fa big crocodile which got 


along nicely down in Mexico without an overcoat for | 


400 years until Mr. Blackiston shot it squarely between 
the eyes. 

Gilded on the door to Mr. Blackiston’s office are the 
words “Private Study.” A man lives in his office more 
than he does in his home and therefore ought to make 
it a pleasant place, he said. 

Mr. Blackiston has his headquarters in Canton, Ohio. 
and branch offices in Chattanooga, Tenn., Chicago and 
several other cities, varying one from another in cli- 
mate, and all of them considerab!y colder in winter 
than the interior of a steam-heated Pullman car. Bu’ 
Mr. Blackiston can get out of a Pullman, as he put i! 
“at. 4 o'clock in the morning at a place, say, Saginaw. 
Mich., with the temperature 15 below,” and walk down 
the street without an overcoat. He doesn’t know wha! 
it is to sneeze; never has had a cold or cup of coffee 
in his life, and never has tasted liquor or tobacco. 

However, he doesn’t seek to reform any one else or 
try to get persons to give up their bad habits. He re 
marked that he wished he had all the money he had 
spent buying drinks for other people. But these people 
he said, coddled themselves and lacked thermostatic 
control. The way to get thermostatic control, he ex- 
plained, was to live right. 

“I like living,” he said. “I think it’s one of the great- 
est things in the world, life is. First thing every morn- 
ing I take a hot bath. It opens your pores. After I've 
walked half a block I'm positively glowing. My hands 
never. get cold. One day last winter I was up in the 
country near Bridgeport, Conn., watching some work- 


men and I reached in my pocket for my pen to sign a | 


check. It wouldn't write. The ink was frozen. Yet 
my hands were warm, just as though it were summer. 


“IT never wear gloves, though I carry them with my | 


cane for the sake of appearances. I don’t Jike to have 
people think I look like a freak. Up until last year | 
never wore a waistcoat, but I had to have some place 


to keep my pens, pencils and merorandum, so I wear | 


one now. The same weight suit serves me both winter 
and summer. 


“You know I believe 1 could have gone to the North 


Pole or even to the South Pole with Admiral Byrd with- | 
out an overcoat. I might have needed ear muffs, but | 


not an overcoat. 


“All these people you see wearing overcoats, they an- | 


swer dinner bells that ring outside their own beings. | 
carry my dinner bell inside of mé;. and sometimes if 
doesn't ring for days and days. When dt doesn’t, I go 
without food. Once I went fourteen days without any- 
thing to eat or drink, and felt all right. I wasn't trying 
fo fast. I just simply wasn't hungry, and unless I'm 
hungry I don’t eat. Sometimes I eat once a day, some- 
limes twice, occasionally three times.” 


That, Mr. Blackiston hinted, is one phase of thermo- | 
static control. If you've got it, he saidjygu fever have | 


that tired feeling. You tingle with ehergy ard never let 
yourself worry. | 


“Why, when I get upsto miake an address to my sales- | 
men,” Mr. Blackiston Said, getting up and addressing | 


Stripper X hocen 


The 
Path to Profit 


From raw stock 
to finished goods 


without caustic 
without boil out | 
without rehandling 


Ask the (rihocen salesman for 


this Road Map to dyehouse profit. 


OPS 


American Aniline & 


Extract Company, Inc. 
SINCE 1898 


Venango and F Streets, Philadelphia 
Sole Manufacturers of 


(rhocen 


P.S. Ask your neighboring mill what they 
think of (rhocen 


Chemicals Dyestuffs 
of 
Originality Quality 


the reporter, “make the walls tremble, I feel so full of | 


fire and vigor and the joy of living.” 
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Everybody’s Business 


‘Continued from Page 21) 


way. Often benefits may accrue to the individual as 
well as to the corporation from making purchases on 
a plan of future payments. 

Frequently our social standing depends more on what 
we have and how we live than on what we know or 
earn. Often it is more to the advantage of Mr. Citizen 
to have a car for which he has paid only one-half than 
to be without one and have a larger bank balance. 

In the days ahead we will witness a greater 
do away with special sales and mark-downs, which so 
often bring grief instead of profit, and which in reality 
represent merely an unfortunate necessity resorted to 
for the sake of correcting blunders. We will avoid 
volume sales that show little or no profit, and not over- 
buy in an attempt to obtain extra discounts. 

Fewer brands of goods will be stocked by the average 
merchant. A recent survey showed that 80 per cent of 
the people were buying three brands of each 29 articles 
although from 30 to 80 brands of these standard articles 
were handled by the dealers. Sales people will be train- 
ed to strive for “permanent” sales so as to reduce the 
amount of returned goods, which is estimated to in- 
volve an expense of $50,000,000 annually to American 
merchandisers. A study of this problem disclosed that 
the public is responsible in only 27 per cent of the cases, 
while wrong selling methods and faulty goods were to 
blame for the remaining 73 per cent. Clerks must be 
warned against influencing customers to buy merchan- 
dise unsuited to thei needs. 


effort to ° 
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Years ago a young fellow named Hartford hit upon 
a scheme of distributing premium coupons, which plan 
grew so rapidly that the outcome is now a chain of 
more than 17,000 stores known as The Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company. A country lad took a mass 
of miscellaneous articles that had been gathering dust 
unsold for a long time, assembled them on a table and 
hoisted over them the magic legend: “Everything on 
this table five cents.” The bargain hunters swept the 
table clear in a day and the result was an idea on which 
were founded the Woolworth stores. 


Greater opportunities than ever before existed are 
now opening up for people of this kind who are able 
Lo exercise originality of thought and action. The battle 
for the largest share of the customer's dollar has now 
commenced in real earnest, and it will be carried on 
by giant chains competing not only with each other, 
but with powerful independents who have heen smart 
enough to adopt the best ideas and methods of the lead- 
ers in dozens of industries. The future is hopeless for 
anyone in trade or industry today who has failed to 
recognize the necessity of making his business a precise 
profession based on no less definite principles and for- 
mulas than medicine, engineering or law. 


Members of the New York Cotton Exchange have 
adopted amendments to the by-laws which will emili- 
nate the existing 35-point discount on cotton delivered 
at Southern delivery points in fulfillment of future 
contracts. The amendments become effective, the first 
month affected by the change being October. 


JER, 
SEIN, 


“Our loose pulley troubles have been 


entirely eliminated since we replaced 
our old ones with WOOD’S BALL 
BEARING LOOSE PULLEYS. They are easy to 
install—anyone can do it; do not wear out in bore, 


need lubrication only two or 
grease can’t leak out and dust 
they're saving us money and worry 


nor score the shaft; 
three times a year; 
can't get in; 
every day.” 

Would it mean anything to you to avoid any or all 
of these loose pulley troubles? Sure it would, and 
you can avoid them by using 


WOOD'S BALL BEARING LOOSE PULLEY 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


MEW ENGLAND BRANCH’ 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Drives and The U. G. Automatic Belt Contactor 


SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
Greenville, S.C. 


Makers of Shafting, Hangers, Collars, Pulleys, Friction Clutches, Ball 
Bearings, Flexible Couplings, Rope Sheaves, Pillow Blocks, “V” Belt 


AGAINST 
LEAK 
DUST 
WEAR 

TROUBLE 


BALL BEARING LOOSE PULLEYS 
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HALL 


Research Laboratory Service 
ea helps you in Aayon Sizing 


EIN-HALL* 


Thorough care and study have been given to Rayon sizing at 
the Stein Hall Research Laboratory. Keeping always in close 
touch with the latest requirements of the industry, our labor- 
atory experts have analyzed the general needs as follows: 


A good rayon size must be adhesive enough to hold together 
the filaments composing the fibre, without gluing the ends one 
to another. It must form a smooth, elastic film. It must be 
fluid and penetrating at temperatures below 170 F. It must 
wash out easily without subjecting the fibres to high tempera- 
tures or strong chemicals. 


In general practice, RAYGOMM meets all these require- 
ments with complete satisfaction. RAYGOMM is a pure, 
neutral, white powder, easily prepared for use, the standard in 
many leading American mills. And behind this perfected rayon 
warp size, as behind every Stein Hall product, stands the fur- 
ther serv-ce of our rayon laboratory experts, available to any 
manufacturer in the industry. 


STEIN. HALL INC 


285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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NIGHT SCHOOL AT WHITNEY 


Whitney, S. C—Much interest is 
heing manifested in the textile night 
school of the Whitney Manufactur- 
ing Company, which is being taught 
by Superintendent W. A. L. Sibley of 
the mill. An interesting feature of 
the course is carried on in the mill 
where the machines are taken down 
and then put back together by the 
students, which educates them in 
the construction of these machines. 


TEXTILE STOCKS SHOW SLIGHT 
CHANGE 


A group of twenty-five of the more 
popular issues of Southern textile 
common shares showed but little 
change in their bids for the past 
week, according to figures released 
by R. S. Dickson & Co. The average 
bid price for each share closed for 
the week at 84.84, as compared with 
a bid of 84.80 for the previous week. 


GILL LEATHER 


FOR TOP ROLLS 


BEST QUALITY 
SHEEP SKIN 


GILL LEATHER CO. 
SALEM, MASS. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


SPINNING RINGS | 
Teens RINGS 


TRAVELLE EANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS. 
GUIDE WIRE SE 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 
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STAFFORD 


COLD ROLLED STEEL 


DOBBY JACK 


THE HOOKS ARE INTERCHANGEABLE WITHOUT -REMOVING JACK-BACK FROM DOBBY 


ILL men will welcome the latest develop- 
ment of Stafford engineers, a new dobby 
jack whose hooks can be quickly removed with- 
out taking the jack-back out of the dobby. As 
illustrated at the right, a worn hook can be re- 
moved simply by lifting the spring washer and 
sliding the hook off. A new one can be slipped on 
in a second. It saves time and labor. It speeds up 
production and cuts down “seconds,” for hook 
changing is no longer a tedious, dirty job. 

In putting this new jack into production we 
have spared no expense in our efforts to make you 
want them on your present looms. We are mak- 
ing both the back and the hooks out of full-Aard, 
cold rolled, hinge steel. For strength, durability 


Lift up the spring washer 


New hooks can now be re- 
placed etthaut Saihag the and cost-saving possibilities they have no equal. Slide off the hook 
jack-back out of the dobby May we quote on an order for your looms? 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Weaving Ma 


READVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Paterson Office: 179 Ellison St., Paterson, N. J. Southern Agent: Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed At 
Montgomery 
(Continued from Page 18, 


Chairman: Who else sets their guide like that? 

A Member: 16 with 13s yarn. 

Mr. Hampton: On 30s I set mine for 11,000. 

Mr. Federline: I get about 20 on 30s. 

Chairman: Who has coarse yarns? Mr. Lanier? 

Mr. Lanier: Ours is 16 on 13. 

Chairman: How about your No. 7? 

Mr. Lanier: I cannot tell you. I don’t know. 

Efficiency of High Speed Warper 

“What is efficiency of high speed warper as compared 
with old type? Is it increased or decreased?” 

Mr. Cook: We get an efficiency decrease of about 10 
per cent. I mean actually considering time the warper 
starts and full beams run we get 10 per cent less effi- 
ciency. 


Mr. Federline: Ho do you compare percentages of 
efficiency? 

Mr. Cook: I cannot give you the percentages. 

Chairman:.. You have to take into consideration the 
speed. What are the speeds? 

Mr. Cook: ‘Some 40 yards a minute; low speed 55. 

Mr. Cook: We made tests, made efficiency tests, and 


made comparative tests, and put the high speed in, and 
found the high speed was about 10 per cent less effi- 
cient, as far as machine efficiency is concerned. 
Chairman: I have only one high speed warper, and 
we get off of that high speed warper about 7,000 pounds 
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Ball and Roller Bearings on Spinning 


Chairman: I beg pardon. It seems that I skipped 
Question No. 9, which is as follows: 


“What has been your experience with ball or roller 
bearings on spinning frames?” 

Mr. Nims: I have two bearings on cylinders, ball 
bearing, which are highly satisfactory. 


Chairman: Is this a part of the original equipment 
of the frames or afterwards installed? 


Mr. Mims: With the original equipment. 
takes a lot of strain off of the cylinder. It makes it run 
smoother and saves oil. When you go to dope these 
bearings, you have got to use a regular dope gun. I 
don’t think the cost of the grease will be as much as the 
cost of oil. 


I think it 


Chairman: Did you ever figure the difference in 
power it takes to drive the frame? 

Mr. Mims: No. The frames came equipped with the 
ball bearing. I have some older frames not so equipped, 
but not the same make. 

Chairman: Have you group drive, and what size 
motos. have you on your ball bearing frames? 

Answer: Four frames. 25 horsepower motor. 

Chairman: ‘So you don’t gain anything in horsepower. 
How many spindles on a frame? 

Mr. Mims: On the ball bearing frames 252: on the 
other 108. 

Mr. Federline: 
strain off? 

Mr. Mims: The ball bearing is easier turned. It 
takes the strain off of the cylinder, as there is not as 


Where does the ball bearing take the 


of yarn a day. much friction on ball bearing as on the ordinary bearing. 


) «Hold the glass» on the ups and downs-of loom produc- 
tion. . . . See the fluctuations you'd never notice without 
an accurate pick record. Give weavers a close-up of 

loom performance every hour of the day —-to keep 


down losses and keep up gains in production. New 


incentive to DO more, earn more, and save you 


money in doing it. . The Counters are 


yours to try, without cost. Whenever you say! 


RO 


General Southern Representative: 


W. A. Kennedy, Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


{INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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It was NEWS 


IVE years ago it was news to many 
K mills that Armstrong’s had devel- 
oped a seamless cork roll covering to cut 
spinning cost. 

It’s history now—the experimenting 
has all been done. The mills that began 


with test frames have ended by standard- 
izing on Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Today twenty mills spinning yarn from 2s 
to 80s have adopted Armstrong's Seamless 
Cork Cots as standard equipment. 


Write for today’s facts and figures on 
performance with both standard roll set- 
tings and long draft spinning. Armstrong 
Cork Company, 909 Concord Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’ Seamless 


Cork Cots 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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Cleaner Sliver” 


“The Triple-Vacuum System is far 
ahead of any other stripping device,” 
writes an enthusiastic Canadian mill 
owner. “It saves labor, power and 
belting. It is safer and cleaner for 
the person to operate, thus tending 
to make a ‘cleaner sliver’—cleaner 
carding in general.’ 


And it does more than that. It not 
only strips your cards automatically 

four at a time—without shutting 
off power, but it picks up every wad 
of waste and dirt from your floor 
and from every machine in your mill 
and conveys that waste direct to your 
waste house at any distance. 


For jull particulars write 
to the office nearest your 
location. 


Abington 
Textile Machinery Works 
Abington, Mass. 
FRED H. WHITE, Gen. Mer 


50 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 


independence Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 


Boston, Mass.—Declaration of a 81 dividend by Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company on its stock, expressly 
stated to be out of 1929 profits, is the pleasantest sur- 
prise to which the New England textile industry has 
been treated in many a moon. It is the first payment 
Lo be made upon the stock since the present capitaliza- 
tion came into being in December, 1927, when the pre- 
ferred stock was retired, $14,665,000 6 per cent bonds of 
1948 issued and common capital became 378,191 shares. 

The dividend declaration bears out the early Decem- 
her advices that 1929 would prove to be the best year 
ihe company had experienced since 1922. Prior to 1927 
the company's fiscal vear ended May 30 and not with 
the calender year. It is, therefore, impossible to ascer- 
tain calender year profits for years prior to 1927, and 
thus to estimate results of last year. In view of the 
conservatism of the management, however, it is a fair 
assumption that under current conditions not over 50 
per cent of earnings would be paid out and that Dal- 
ance for the stock in 1929 was at least $2 a share. 

Assuming dividend declaration was only 50 per cent 
and perhaps but 33 1-3 of surplus after interest pay- 
ments, net income for last year ran between $1,600,000 
and $2,000,000 as compared with deficit after bond in- 
terest of $1,723,395 in 1928, the first vear of operations 
of company on present capitalization basis. 

The re-establishment of Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company upon a prolitable basis is no mystery and is a 
tribute to the aggressive and untiring efforts of the 
management. Not only have overhead costs been slash- 
ed to the bone, surplus facilities closed down or leased 
wherever possible, operations concentrated and every 
economy however petty put into force, but business 
has been sought with the utmost vigor.. A sharp drive 
for yarn business that had been going to Southern 
spinners has been made and the recent wage cut by one 
cof the biggest factors in the South testifies to the fierce- 
ness of Northern competition. 

Amoskeag is still a gingham, flannel and worsted 
proposition just as it has been for years. It has not 
heen shifting machinery and changing its product. 
Product has been kept up to date as witness doubling 
of rayon output last year, but the results have come 
from relentless manufacturing and selling economies. 
While one swallow does not make a summer, the come- 
lack of Amoskeag last year is highly encouraging and 
justifies the stout courage of F. C. Dumaine in refusing 
to be stampeded into a policy of liquidating the prop- 
erty with inevitable disaster to the city of Manchester, 
N 

Only last February, when the textile outlook appeared 
hopeless he said at a public dinner at Manchester: 
“Some of the owners of this property are getting alarm- 
ed and urging us to discontinue before all of the money 
lias been lost. That's an easy suggestion, but those of 
us who have been directly charged with the care of the 
property, and are interested in the community, think 
we should continue until we are driven to agree there 
‘s no hope.” Hard work has thus far saved the situa- 
fion.—Boston News Bureau. 


Wake Forest, N. C. — Royall Cotton Mills here wil! 
eperate with Diesel oil engines, which will have a direct 
connection with the electric generators. Each of the 
two units of this company will generate 560 horse 
power. The installation of these oil engines is being 
made by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Baltimore, Md. 
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FAST COLOR IDENTITY IS NOW THE MASTER SALESMAN 


31 Manufacturers 


Meet the New Competition 


* @ 


These manufacturers 
offer Franklin Process 
Identified Fast Colors: 


Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Arbeka “Cullerfast’’ awning braid. 
Ewsrnormeny Works, 
1508 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
Curtain fabrics. 
‘Bean Mua Meoe..Co., 
120 Franklin St., New York City. 
Fast color yarn dved curtain fabrics. 


Camanipor Works, 
12 Fast 22nd St., New York City. 
Handkerchiefs. 

Co., 

93 Franklin St., New York City. 
Curtain fabrics. 

Dnarpart Co., INnc., 

33 Weat 26th St., New York City. 
Fast color yarn dyed curtains. 

Linen Conp'n, 
Wortendyke, N. J. 

Cotton and linen towels and nap- 
kins. 

Farncitoven & Inc., 

274 Summer St., Boston, Mass 
“Bedford marqucisettes, 
voiles, lace trimmed yard goods and 
curtains 

Lours F. Haut & Co., | 
250 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Curtain fabrics and shirlings. 

I. Heeawan & Co., Inc., 

100 Worth St. New York City. 
** Herman” handkerchiefs. 

Hout Mra. Co., 

106 Straight St., Paterson, N. J 
‘Sunrise’ face cloths and turkish 
towels. 

Incram Mee. Co., 

Nashville, Tenn. 
Ingram ** Colorug.”” 

Isevin-J errenson Co., 

328 Broadway, New York City. 
** Superba” turkish lowels. 

Mas. H. L. Janvis, 

3450 Thornton Ave., Dalton, Ga. 
Hand tufled candlewick bedspreads 
and bath mats. Hand fringed dra- 
per ies. 

Jounson’ & FAULKNER, 

35 East 17th St., New York City. 
31-inch Oxford damask for slip 
cover ings. 

Kenner & RAvUSCHENBERG, 

320 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Candlewick bedspreads. 

H. Menpes & Co., 

56 Leonard St., New York City. 
"First Preferred” madras shirtings. 

Mopern Curtain Co., 

99 Portland St., Boston, Maas. 
Clip spot curtains. 

Monse, Darscou., Hunt & Co., 

330 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 


in Color 


IncE the first announcement of the 
Franklin Fast Color Identification 


Plan, 31 manufacturers and converters 


have adopted it; more than 3500 buyers 
have written for the Directory listing 
and identifying these lines. 

The trend of demand today is not 
only toward fast colors, but toward 
Identified Fast Colors. Buyers every- 
where want fast colors—and want also 
a means to distinguish genuine fast 
colors from “commercial” and similar 
doubtful colors. Hence: 

For mills, converters, and cutters, 


Franklin Process Fast Color 
Label identifies the color val- 
ues of these well-known lines. 


Color Identification by the dyer. 

This Analysis is published in a 
New Report. It shows that the key- 
note in color merchandising is Iden- 
tification of the samples you sell 
from. It explains the plan that these 
thirty-one manufacturers now use—a 
plan that costs nothing to install or 
operate. 

To the executive responsible for 
establishing fast color values, this 
Report is invaluable. We offer it free 
of charge. With it we will send the 
booklet, “What Franklin Process Can 


we have made an 
analysis of Competi- 
tive Selling of Fast 
Color Merchandise. 
This Analysis shows 
the old way of selling 
and the new way. It 
explains the factors 
that have caused this 
demand for fast col- 
or—and for Fast 


Do For You” explain- 
ing the complete 
merchandise service 
you can use to intro- 
duce your fast color 
lines to more than 
3500 retail syndicate, 
wholesale and cutter 
buyers. Address, us- 
ing the coupon below 
for prompt delivery. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Identified Fast Colors 


PLANTS 
FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE and PHILADELPHIA 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Greenville, 5. C. 


CENTRAL FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


4 Mayflower curtains. FRANKLIN RAYON CORP., Providence, R. 1. —South Boston, Mase. 


Nracarna Textite Co., 
Lockport, 
Niagara” towels. 


. NEW YORK OFFICE — 40 WORTH STREET 


FRANKLIN Process Company, 564 Eddy Street, Providence, R. 1. 

Please send me complimentary a copy of “An Analysis of Competitive Selling of 
Fast Color Merchandise,” and a copy of “What Franklin Process Can Do For You,” 
showing how to establish fast color values. 


THE COLORED YARNS 
IN THIS FABRIC ARE 


FRANKLIN PROCESS DYED 


FASTNESS TO WASHING 
AND LIGHT Name Title 
SANT E ED 


Address Ad. 344 
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Eclipse Ball Bearing 
Bobbin Holder 
with 
Long Draft System 


The Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder 
used in connection with Long Draft system 
of Spinning has some very distinct and 
desirable advantages over wooden skewers. 

Due to the Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin 
Holder’s construction, the largest possible 
package of roving with a minimum of twist 
can be used without stretching the roving. 

—WHY— 

A package (large) of roving will be ro- 
tating on Ball Bearings, hence greatly re- 
duced friction when being pulled from 
bobbin: also due to the construction of the 
Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder, a 
package (large) of roving will automati- 
cally rotate without WABBLING—conse- 
quently, this means greatly reduced 
stretching of the roving. 

We will be pleased to have our represen- 
tative call and tell you all about 
the Eclipse Ball Bearing Bob- Y& 


bin Holder. Write us— i 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 


Attendance at Montgomery 
Meeting 


MONG those who attended the meeting of the Ala- 
bama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association at Montgomery, Ala., were the 
following: 
Almond, J. Hudson, Salesman, Penick & Ford Sales Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


Aspden, Thomas, Salesman, H. & B. American Machine 
Co. Atlanta, Ga. 

Ragwell, J. H.. Salesman, Arabol Mfg. Co.. New York. 

Barker, W. R., Distributor, E. F. Houghton & Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

barnes, B. F., Salesman, Victor Ring Traveler Co., Alt- 
lanta, Ga. 

hird, J. B.. Overseer Spinning, Strowd Holcombe Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Bone, J. A.. Jr.. Carder, Lanette Cotton Mills, Lanett, Ala. 

Bowles, J. L., Carding, Fairfax Mill, Fairfax, Ala. 

Brown, Ira L., Sales Engineer, The Bahnson Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 

Purt, R. A. Overseer Weaving, Strowd Holcombe, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Cobb, C. C., Superintendent, Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva, 
Ala. 

‘ole, B. R. Secretary, Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 

‘ole, C. H., Manager and Superintendent, Opp Cotton 
Mills and Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 

‘ole, W. S. Paymaster, Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 

ottrell, L. A., Overseer Weaving, Peerless Mill, Thom- 
aston, Ga. 


- Davis, A. K., Overseer Spinning, West Boylston Mfg. 


Co., of Ala., Boylston, Ala. 


Davis, C. E.. Overseer Spinning, Pepperell Mfg. Co.., 
Opelika, Ala, 


“Davis, Hillis, Carder, Sunset ‘Mills, Selma, Ala. 


Dorn, A. M., Salesman, Armstrong Cork & Insulating Co.., 
Greenville, C. 

Duke, W .A.. Master Mechanic, Strowd Holcombe Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

kKdwards, Geo, Cloth Room Overseer, Montalo, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

ederline, J. R. Jr.. Overseer Spinning, Lanett Mill, 
Lanett, Ala. 

Lord, W. E.. Overseer Spinning, Autauga Cotton Mills, 
Prattville, Ala. 

Glass, J. W., Overseer Carding, Shawmut Mill, Shawmut, 
Ala. 

(ioodwin, A. L., Second Hand Carding, LaFayette Cotton 
Mill, LaFayette, Ala. 

(raham, J. F.. Cotton Man, West Boylston Mfg. Co. of 
Ala., Boylston, Ala. | 

Gross, L. M. Overseer Twisting and Weaving, West 
Boyiston Mfg. Co. of Ala.. Montgomery, Ala. 

Guinn, Ira E., Superintendent, Russco Mills, Alexander 
City, Ala. 

Hampton, J. H., Overseer of Spinning, Fairfax Mill, 
Fairfax, Ala. 

Harris, Arthur W. Treasurer, Atlanta Harness & Reed 
Mfe. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

hatcher, W. A., Weave Overseer, Geneva Mill Co. Gene- 
va, Ala. 

Hearin, Jesse B. Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Higginbothem, W. H., Salesman, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Horsley, R. B., Superintendent, West Boylston Mfg. Co., 
of Ala., Montgomery, Ala. 

Howard, Edwin, Southern Agent, Fales & Jenks Machine 
Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Humphries, P. R., Salesman, Howe Scale Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Johnson, J. D., Sales Engineer, American Moistening Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Jones, W. O. Sales and Service, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Jennings, Joe L., Assistant Superintendent, Fairfax Mill, 
Fairfax, Ala. 

Jennings, R. J., Assistant Superintendent, Lanett Mill, 
West Point, Ga. 

Jennings, R. W., Superintendent, Lanett Mill, Lanett, 
Ala. 

Kirven, J. W., Overseer Carding and Spinning, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Lane, W. Blake, General Utility, Shawmut Mills. Shaw- 
mut, Ala. 

Lanier, J. W., Overseer Spinning, Shawmut Mills, Shaw- 
mut, Ala. 

Layfield, Geo. A. Superintendent, LaFayette Cotton 
Mills, LaFayette, Ala. 

LeClair, Emile, Salesman, Allanta Harness & Reed Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Lovill, V. W., Superintendent, Merrimack Mfg. Co. 
Huntsville, Ala. 

McDowell, Virgil E., Overseer Carding, Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Melchor, Guy L., Jr.. Salesman, Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Miller, G. W., Overseer Twisting, New Canebrake Cotton 
Mill, Uniontown, Ala. 

Miller, M. C.. Overseer Spinning, Buck Creek Mills. 
Siluria, Ala. 

Mims, V. A., Spinner, Avondale Mills, Sycamore, Ala. 

Mitchell, Walter M., Atlanta Office, Draper Corp., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Morrow, Harry, Salesman, Joseph Sykes Bros., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Nichols, G. A., Carder, Alabama Textile, Selma, Ala. 

Norman, H. C., Master Mechanic, West Boylston Mfg. 
Co., Boylston, Ala. 

North, Frank G., Southern Representative, Arnold, Hoff- 
man & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Odenheimer, Freyhan, Lane Cotton Mills Co. New 
Orleans, La. 

Ogletree, B. H., Overseer Carding and Spinning Geneva 
Cotton Mills, Geneva, Ala. 

Osborne, J. R., Carder, Strowd Holcombe Mills. Birmine- 
ham, Ala. 

Pehman, G .W., Carder, Merrimack Mills, Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Perry, Joe D., Salesman, J. E. Rhodes & Sons, Atlanta, 
(7a. 

Phillips, J. T., Superintendent, Buck Creek Cotton Mills. 
Siluria, Ala. 

Philip, Robert W., Editor, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rakestraw, 8. P., Traveling Salesman, Sevdel-Woolle 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Robbins, H. H., Laboratory, West Boylston Mfg. Co., 
Boylston, Ala. 

Rurge, Sam, Roller Coverer, Montgomery, Ala. 

Ryckman, Wm. C., Superintendent, Lane Cotton Mill- 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Smith, J. A., Overseer No. 2 Mill Spinning, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Snow, G. B., Salesman, Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Here is the center of 
tire cord and fabric manufacture. Low overhead, 
high production, and short, favorable hauls to a rich 
sectional market where car ownership is increasing 
most rapidly, combine to attract the tire industry. 


Engineers who chi, carefully every factor can 
reach but one conclusion: 


For cost of land and plant, for low overhead and 
high productiveness, ie accessibility to the richest 
markets of the Atlantic seaboard, and for a com- 
plete agreement of all the factors that assure 
success —thére is no other location so favorable 
as Piedmont Carolinas. 


Executives who want all the facts should read this 
book —“ Piedmont Carolinas.” A more 
specific survey of the success fac- 
tors of this region will be presented 
to manufacturers who are seriously 
interested. Address Industrial 
Dept., Room 136, Mercan- 
tile Bldg.,Charlotte, N.C. 


UKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC-UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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| -conomy 


OUR product is 
| by far the best 
| that we have ever used 
and has given us more for 


our money than we have 
been able to buy in har- 
ness frames and metal 
heddies from any other 
source,’ — 


—says a well known 
owner in the Industry 


There must be @ 


reason— 
t may be what 
seek_ 


J FOR 


Steel 
Heddle 
Mfg. 
Co. 
2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Southern Plant 
Stee! Heddle Bidg., 


621 E. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, &. C. 


New England Office 
44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. |}. 


Foreign Offices 
Huedersfield, Eng. 
Shanghal, China 
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Speigner, G. N., Carder and Spinner, Geneva Cotton 
Mills, Geneva, Ala. 

Stevens, O. E., General Manager, Saratoga Victory Mills, 
Albertville, Ala. 


\Stover, C. G., Salesman, Corn Products Sales Co., Green- 


\ ville, 8. C. 

Tisdale, C. P., Overseer Carding, West Boylston Mfg. 
Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

Tisdale, W. E., Carder, Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, 
Ala. 

Walls, L. E.. Overseer Carding, LaFayette Cotton Mills, 
LaFayette, Ala. 

Waters, W. J., Second Hand Twisting, West Boylston 
Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

Weeks, C. H., Overseer Weaving, Montala Mfg. Co. 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Whorton, B. W., Production Manuager, Shawmut Mills, 
Shawmut, Ala. 

Williams, A. E., Second Hand Spinning, West Boylston, 
West Boylston, Ala. 

Williams, B. A., Overseer Winder Room, Avondale Mills, 
Sycamore, Ala. 

Williams, F. D., Overseer Carding, Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Opelika, Ala. 

Wood, J. P., Overseer Spinning, Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Wright, Fred, Salesman, H. & B. American Machine 

Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Yelverton, V. S., California Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala. 


Print Cloth Advisory Group 


Following a conference with T. M. Marchant and §&. 
M. Beattie, recently elected chairmen of the Print Cloth 
and Narrow’ Sheetings Groups, respectively, in the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, George A. Sloan, president of 
the Institute, announced the appointment of a print 
cloth advisory committee to consist of: 

T. M. Marchant, Greenville, S. C., chairman; J. Whitney 
Bowen, Fall River, Mass., vice-chairman; John A. Law, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. E. Winchester, New York, N. Y.; 
Aug. W. Smith, Greenville, 8S. C.; Emslie Nicholson, 
Union, 8. C.; Geo. M. Wright, Great Falls, 8. C.; J. P. 
Gossett, Williamston, 8. C.;: W. B. Cole, Rockingham, N. 
C.; H. A. Ligon, Spartanburg, 8. C.; L. O. Hammett, 
Honea Path, S. C.; E. F. Woodside, Greenville, S. C.; 
Walter S. Montgomery, Gaffney, 8. C.; Rignal W. Bald- 
win, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Sloan has similarly announced the appointment of 
a Narrow Sheetings Committee to consist of: 

S. M. Beattie, Piedmont, S. C., chairman; W. 8S. Nichol- 
son, Union, 8S. C.; Alfred Moore, Wellford, 8. C.;: Lee 
Rodman, Cannelton, Indiana: Allen Johnson, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Colonel F. B. Gordon, Columbus, Ga.; Victor 
Montgomery, Spartanburg, 8. C., and H. F. Jones, Cal- 
houn, Ga. 

W. J. Vereen of Moultire, Ga., former chairman of the 
Narrow Sheetings Group, has been designated an honor- 
ary member of the Narrow Sheetings Advisory Commit- 
tee. 


Plan School Building for Enka Mill Village 


Asheville, N. C.—A 25-room, one-story school building 
is to be built at Enka textile village under tentative 
plans submitted to the four county school districts in- 
volved in providing better educational facilities for the 
children of that section. Plans were drawn by W. J. 
East, county architect. A. C. Reynolds, county super- 
intendent of education, is engineering the project. 
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Knitting Trade Notes 


Hosiery Guild to Launch Campaign For 
Guildmode Hosiery 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Decision to launch in April the first part of the con- : 


sumer advertising program in the interests of Guild- 
mode hosiery was voted at a closed meeting of the 
executive committee of Hosiery Guild, Inc, it was 
learned from Harry L. Kinne, managing director. The 
meeting was held at the guild headquarters, 366 Broad- 
way. 

The committee also ratified without change the quali- 
ty specifications previously drawn up to govern the 
production by numbers of 300, 320 and 340 needle stock- 
ings without seams, carying the Guildmore label. 


Cotton and Wool Industry Imported Into 
United States in December 


During December, 1929, imports of cotton hosiery into 
the United States totaled 71,851 dozen pairs,, with a 
valuation of $165,308. “The great bulk of this merchan- 
dise came from Germany, which sent to this country 
61,871 dozen pairs, valued at $125,875. France, United 
Kingdom, Italy and Japan were the other sellers in the 
crder named in valued of the merchandise. Although 
Irish Free State sent only nine dozen pairs, they had a 
high value—$113, more than $12.50 per dozen. 

Most of the wool hosiery imported in December came 
from the United Kingdom, which sent 9,480 dozen pairs 
of the total importantion of 11,160 dozen pairs. The 
total import valuation was $75,610 and the value of the 
imports of -wool hosiery from the United Kingdom was 
$64,130. Sweden sent one dozen pairs, valued at $5, 
and Newfoundland and Labrador three dozen pairs, 
rated at $23. Germany was, next to the United King- 
dom, the chief source of supply. 


Solantine National Violet FFR 


The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., an- 
nounce a new addition to their line of direct dyes: 
National Solantine Violet FFR. It produces on cotton 
cr rayon of the regenerated types bright violet shades, 
of a reddish tone, possessing very good fastness to light. 

On combinations of cotton and viscose National Solan- 
tine Violet FFR dyes the latter fiber somewhat heavier 
than the cotton; celanese is left clear. On cotton-silk 
er cotton-wool combinations the animal fiber is dyed 
redder than the cotton. 

Because of its good solubility and level-dyeing prop- 
erty, this new National dye can satisfactorily be used in 
all types of circulating machines, as well as in the 
dyeing of piece goods. In light shades, it can be dis- 
charged to a good white, making it suitable for print 
ing. 

The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. ve 
issued a bulletin containing complete information hu: 
National Solantine Violet FFR. 


Clemson College, 8. C. Textile School 
no whas a number of positions open in Europe and 


South America and will be glad to hear from graduates | 


of wide experience in weaving rayon with cotton or 
silk, as well as men, with a more general experience in 
rayon knitting, etc. 


AKRON 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


he Akron Belting Co. 


Akron, Ohio = 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 


“Where Quality Counts” 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville §&. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELEK NERDS ARE PARAMOUNT. 
Use the UNIVEKSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use. OUR SPECIALL 


TEMPERED NARROW TRAV 


LE Ss. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET” Patent No. 1,636,992. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne R. B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


Allanta, Ga. 
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Crompton & Knowles Elects Officers 


Worcester, Mass.—Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
at the annual meeting of the corporation held in the 
Worcester plant, elected the following: Treasurer, 
Fdward F. Green; assistant treasurer, Fred J. Bowen; 
clerk, John B. Syme; directors, Sydenham B. Alexander, 
fred J. Bowen, George Crompton, Rufus 8. Frost, Homer 
(iage, Thomas H. Gage, Albert A. Gordon, Edward F. 
Green, Frederic W. Howe, Frank P. Knowles, Henry 
Frank Phelps, Pierpont L. Stackpole, John B. Syme, 
(.harles M. Thayer, John F. Tinsley, Irving H. Verry and 
George E. Warren. Charles M. Thayer was appointed 
general counsel for the corporation. 

Following the election of the above named officers, 
the directors met and organized for the vear as follows: 
President, Dr. Homer Gage: vice-presidents, Frederic 
W. Howe, John F. Tinsley and Irving H. Verry. John 
I’. Tinsley also was elected general manager. 


Textile Industry Advised to Junk Its Old 
Equipment 


The much discussed subject of obsolete equipment 
and business methods as they pertain to the textile in- 
dustry came up for renewed consideration in the cloth- 
ing market recently, when manufacturers were quick 
to comment on the plan of the automobile people to 
spend $15,000,000 in the scrapping of old automobiles 
this year. The plan ostensibly is to remove from the 
righways of the country cars that are a menace to 
rublic safety, but actually it is motivated with the idea 
to sell more new cars. 

Here is a concrete example of a leading industry 
doing something that really should help business,” one 
clothing manufacturer said. 

“We have heard it said for the last several years that 
the textile business ought to do something about scrap- 
ping obsolete equipment, and here is a real example 
that the woolen mills might well follow. If they will 
get their old looms out of the way they will be able to 
develop styles and fabrics in keeping with the needs 
of the market, but just so long as they operate their 
antique equipment their fabrics will look like antiques. 

“There are some mi'ls which have revamped their 
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equipment, but more of them out to fall in line. If 
the automobile people can junk 400,000 old automobiles 
the woolen mills ought to smash up at least 40,000 of 
their obsolete looms, and then they would be doing 
themselves a real good turn. 

“They could go right on down the line and junk their 
obsolete methods of doing business, too. The present 
day affords a good example of the way they are putting 
the cart before the horse, for here they are—many of 
them—trying to sell wool goods before the market opens 
up on worsteds. The clothing manufacturers are going 
to buy what the retailers want, and they want worsteds 
right now, and the rank and file can’t make money on 
woolens at the present time. 

“There are the usual exceptions, of course, but its 
just another case of haphazard business on the part of 
selling agents to exploit their woolens at a time when, 
generally speaking, they are not wanted. It’s the trend 
of the times to keep posted, and if they are not equipped 
ty make worsteds and have all their eggs in the woolen 
basket, it’s time they thought about putting in some 
machinery that will fit them to meet the demands of the 
market.”"—Daily News Record. 


Training for Industrial Teachers 


Celmson College, 8S. C—For the past few years there 


bas been considerable growth in the industrial world as 


related to the textile industry. Due to this fact colleges 
throughout the entire country have put on courses 
which teach specifically industrial education. 

The Division of Industrial Education of Clemson Col- 
lege (S. C.) has not been slow in recognizing the needs 
through the state and elsewhere. Therefore courses are 
being offered under the direct supervision of this divi- 
sion, to students who are planning to teach textiles in 
the high sehools and mills of the State. 

These students are trained to carry on evening classes, 
in which they teach workers on the actual jobs, actual 
problems which come up daily. This, of course, is 
given in addition to the regular teacher-training course, 
which includes practice teaching in high sehools, job 
analyses, and the building of courses of study in relation 
to the teacher-training program as well as textile work. 

The Textile Department of.Clemson College is co- 
operating in every way possible to help meet these 


| VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver's Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. ILER, Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 
ished help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 
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demands out over the State and elsewhere, making 
available its entire facilities, and thereby making the 
method of treatment of the problems as up to date as 
possible. 

The work of the Industrial Education Division is 
carried on by H. 8. Tate, head of division, and J. L. 
Brock, instructor in the division. This division also 
works in co-operation with C. M. Wilson, State Super- 
visor of Industrial Education and L. R. Booker, itiner- 
ant teacher trainer. 


Japan to Limit Output of Yarn 


Tokyo, Japan.—Since February 15 all Japanese cotton 
spinners have limited their output of yarn by 172 per 
cent. The restriction is scheduled to remain in force 
six months. 

The step was taken, not because of a great decline in 
demand for Japanese yarn and cloth at home 
abroad, but due to the fact that production at home 
had expanded more rapidly than the market. Stocks 
were piling up and prices falling. Between September 
30 and December 31, last, varn and cloth stocks in 
Japan rose 58,967 bales of 350 pounds. The figure is 
obtained by calculating cotton cloth at its yarn equiva- 
lent. 

Production for the three months totaled 758,000 bales 
of yarn: Deducting the increase in stocks, monthly 
demand appears to be about 233,000 bales. That figure 
is 8,000 bales a month above the average for the first 
half of 1929 and 29,000 bales a month above the aver- 
age for 1928. 

In November, 1927, the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation instituted a 23 per cent limitation on output. 
It remained inforce until early in 1929, when various 
mills began to dispense with late night work for wom- 
en. Under Japanese law, they would have been com- 
pelled to do so on July 1, 1929. The association had 
voted, however, that mills might benefit by reduced out- 
put limitations as soon as they compiled with the pro- 
visions of the new law. On July 1, output restrictions 
were removed. Mills had been installing thousands of 
new spindles to offset the effect of the new law and 
production soared. 

On July 2, the day following the effective date of the 
Night Work law, the cabinet of Baron Tanaka was 
overthrown and Premier Hamaguchi took office, almost 
immediately announcing a considered program for re- 
moval of the gold embargo. Thus, yen prices for cotton 
yarn and cloth have been dropping steadily while pro- 
duction has increased. It has been natural that every 
effort should have heen to rush the goods overseas. 
Stocks of Japanese yarn and piece goods abroad are 
said to be fairly large. 

The limiation of 17.2 per cent is to be accomplhshed 
by sealing 10 per cent of the spindles and shutting 
down for two days and nights a month. 


Muscadine in Favor 

Color popularity in women’s silk hosiery, as indicated 
in an analysis of sales to buvers for retail stores during 
the week ended February 15 by The Allen-A Co.: 

Full-fashioned sheers—i, muscadine; 2, light gun- 
metal: 3, sunbask. 

Full-fashioned service weight—i, muscadine; 2, light 
gunmetal: 3, sunbask. 
Seamless—1, light gunmetal; 2, muscadine; 3, sun- 
bask. 
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SHUTTLE COMPANY 
“Shuttles Exclusively’ 


Main Office and Factory 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
Greenville, S. C. Paterson, N. J. 


Shuttles Exclusively 


SHUTTLE -COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. PATERSON, N. WJ, 


AUTOMATIC JACQUARD REPEATER 


Built with finest precision for the various 
indexes and card sizes in use. Repeats 
exactly or with predetermined variations. 


JOHN RoyLe & Sons 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co.. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


-altimore Philadelphia Boston St. Juseph 
‘t. Louls San Francisco Chicag: Shangha!l (Uhin« 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Fraklin St., Boston 65 Worth St.. New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
SOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St... NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Otfices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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CoTTON Goops | 


New York.—Business was slow and hesitant in the 
cotton goods markets last week, the unfavorable cotton 
narkets making it a difficult situation in which to 
handle business. Some further weakness was noted in 
gray goods prices. 

It was announced on Friday that wide sheetings would 
be reduced 4c a yard to a basis of 56c for 10-4 bleached. 
Lhis is the lowest price quoted since the middle of 1927. 
bleached cottons were also further reduced and sales of 
percales and staple prints are being made at concessions 
by converters. Most of the buying done has been for 
early delivery. 

There was some inquiry for sheeting specialties rang- 

ing up to 500,000 yards, but this business was reported 
pending as the day closed. There was limited business 
in 36-inch 5.50 yard 44 squares at 5%c and in 36-inch 
o-yard 48 squares at 6c; 40-inch 3.75 vard 48x44s were 
reported again at 7%c. 
‘One of the choice makes of 112x60 carded broadcloth 
was reported sold at 9% cents, quick delivery. This 
has been the general quotation through the market, 
but with some centers indicating that with a bid for 
a fair-sized quantity they. would entertain proposition. 
Generally, the 4.10 yard 90x60 was being quoted at 8% 
cents; there had been reports of a 4.20 vard quality at 
three-quarters. Lower counts appeared unchanged 
from the previous day. The combed broadcloths have 
settled into such a trading status, in various qualities. 
that current quotations are not at all regular. 

In the markets there was a general expression of 
opinion favorable to the action taken by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute in recommending a definite standard 
of operations in cotton mills and providing for uniform 
hours that accord with the beliefs of managers of a 
large section of the mills. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4¥, 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s Pe 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56x60s 8%, 
Brown sheetings, standard 11% 
Tickings, 8-ounce i9% 
Denims P 

Sandard prints 91% 
Dress ginghams 12%-15 
Staple ginghams, 28-in. 10 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


rete 


Philadelphia, Pa—The cotton yarn markets continued 
very quiet last week. The irregular movement of cotton 
prices checked trading and buyers generally were hesi- 
tant in placing orders except where filling-in needs had 
to be covered. Inquiry was slow and the demand was 
hardly sufficient to test prices, quotations being regard- 
ed as nominal. While a good many sales were reported 
at concession, the quantities of yarn involyed were so 
small that the situation was little affected. Prices 
snowed considerable irregular and actual quotations 
were very hard to follow. There was no general change 
in quoted lists and the somewhat better cotton market 
at mid-week resulted in a firmer situation. 

At the present time is is concened that customers are 
without incentive to place forward business of any con- 
sequence. One factor stated that if he were able to 
offer 100,000 to 300,000 pounds of standard white yarn 
to any one of his largest customers at a price 2 to 3 
cents under the market, there would be no response, 
especially if the customer had to take all or none. It 
is regarded by this factor as an impossibility for spin- 
ners to do anything more at present than get along with, 
until such time as cotton values stabilize and buvers 
confidence is restored, meanwhile taking advantage of 
the approach of open weather to plan still further cur- 
tailment of yarn production. 

Inquiries for quantities ranging up to and around 30,- 
000 pounds have been received in isolated quarters dur 
ing the past week, the goods being knitting and insulat- 
ing varns, but business in lots of such size was generally 
lecking since trading during that period was interrupt- 
ed to a considerable extent by cotton price irregulari- 
ties. Goods sold have been usually in lots of such size 
as was needed to run for a comparatively short period 
of time, quick deliveries being sought. 

Users of electrical and knitting yarns have been mak- 
ing inquiries and some of them, particularly the former, 
have placed fair sized orders during the week. Gon- 
siderable interests has been shown in weaving varns 
in the coarse and medium counts. 


Southern Single Chain Warps i0s ex 50M 
10s 29 50s 52% 
12s 29% 60s 61% 
16s 30% Carpet Yarns 
32 Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
26s 35% 4-ply 
0s 37 White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply 29 
Warps Part Waste Insulating Yarns 

8s 28% 8s, 1-ply 23% 
8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 23% 
12s SE 30 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply 25 
16s $1 12s, 2-ply 25% 
20s 33 16s, 2-ply 29 
20s, 2-ply 30% 
37% 26s, 2-ply 
36s . 44% 30s, 2-ply 
40s — 45% ck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 
40s ex. 50 8s 

Southern Single Skeins 10s 30% 

12s 31% 
28 lfis 32 
12s 29 20s 3 
l4s 29% Southern Frame Cones 
lé6s 30 
20s 31% 28 
24s 33% 12s 28% 
26s 85% l4s 29 
28s 36 16s 29% 

18s 3 

Southern Two-Ply Skeirs 20s 30% 

22s 31 
10s 28 24s 32% 
12s 29 26s 33% 
l4s 28s 3414 
lfis 29% 30s 35 
20s 32 40s 44 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


F.M. CRUMP & Co. 
COTTON 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


McCAMPBELL & COMPANY 


320 Broadway, New York 


DMATIC 


SPEED 
TYING MAC 
FAR DRAWING MACH 


a a fs 


x COLMAN cor 


General Offices and Plant 
— 
Re RD, IL ‘ 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 
Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 
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| 30s 87 248 35 
40s 45% 26s 36 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Cloth Inspector for Silk THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
We want a man who is famillar with : : 
is by train. The safest. Most 
stands how to produce perfect mer- comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
ehandise. Address K. 1, care South- less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 


ern Textile Bulletin 


regarding greatly reduced fares 


for short trips. 

Mill representative with organization SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
and established, trade among chain 
stores, jobbers, retail stores through- 
out country seeks connection with 
milla on wide sheetings spreads, 


owels. e till o customers direct B ky An b k 
fence Building, New ce BS 


York. Interesting Stories o! 


Wanted Cotton Mill Life 


Connection with cotton mill 10 years 
experience Age 37 Will start any- 


here as desire to get back Experi- a 
enced clerk to Officer. A@drees 3. R Man Without a 


eare Southern Textile Bulletin 
Friend 


wari “Only a Factory Boy 
&—Saco-Lowell, 7” gauge, 5%” ring, “Hearts of Gold” 


100 spindles 
10—Saco-Lowell, 5%" gauge, 4%" ring, “Th B te W fs 

108 spindles. e better Way 
10—Saco-Lowell, 4%" gauge, 3%" ring, 


“Will Allen—Sinner” 
14—-Saco-Lowell, 3%" gauge, 2%” ring, 
240 spindles 


Motor Drive.—Wet Twist 
6—Whitin, 334” 2%” ring, 256 Price $1.00 Each 


gauge, 2% 
spindles 

All tape driven spindles, late models. Ord [ 
Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. Box 483 


Charintte, N. C. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes te match 
BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 


STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President! 
18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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NOTICE 
In the District Court IN BQUITY 
of the United States NO. 743 


for the Western District 
of North Carolina 


ARTHUR J. FLEMING, 
Complainant 


vs NOTICE OF SALE 
SAPPHIRE COTTON MILLS, et al, 
Respondent. 


Under and by virtue of an order of sale 
made in the above entitled cause by His 
Honor, E. Y. Webb, U. 8S. District Court 
Judge, on the 13th day of February 1930, 
I will offer at public sale to the highest 
bidder FOR CASH, at the Court House 
door in the town of Brevard, County ol 
Transylvania and State of North Caro- 
lina, on Saturday, March 22nd, 1930, at 
the hour of twelve o'clock M. or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, the following 
property of the Sapphire Cotton Mills, a 
corporation to wit: 

PARCEL NUMBER 1. 


The entire manufacturing plant of the 
Sapphire Cotton Mills consisting of lands, 
buildings and machinery located in the 
said town of Brevard, said County and 
State, and known as the “Sapphire Cot- 
ton Mill Tract,”’ containing twenty-three 
and one-half acres of land, situate on 
both sides of Whitmire Street in said 
Town, including the brick mill building 
with warehouses, boller rooms, engine 
rooms and other outbuildings connected 
therewith, aiso office building, also 
thirty-one (31) tenant houses 

No bid will be accepted until the bidder 
shall have previouslg deposited with the 
undersigned Keceiver a certified check on 
some bank in good standing for the sum 
of Ten Thousand ($10,000.00) Dollars. The 
certified check deposited by the success- 
ful bidder shall be credited upon the pur- 
chase price and the remainder of said 
purchase price shall be paid within thirty 
days from said sale. If said successful 
bidder should fail to comply within said 
thirty days, then the property shall be 
resold, after advertising, at the risk of 
said successful bidder and the amount of 
said check shall be retained by said Re- 
ceiver as liquidated damages. 

PARCEL NUMBER 2 


Certain other tracts of land lying and 
being in Transylvania County and State 
of North Carolina, containing approxi- 
mately twenty-eight hundred and sixty- 
three (2863) acres more or less. and 
known as the “Power Site Lands.”’ will 
likewise be sold at the place and time 
above indicated at Public Auction to the 
highest bidder FOR CASH, and said 
highest bidder shall be required to pay 
to the Receiver immediately, a sum not 
less than One Thousand ($1,000.00) Dol- 
lars, and the remainder within ten days 
thereafter, and if said successful bidder 
should fail to comply and complete said 
purchase, then the lands to be resold at 
the risk of the said bidder and the said 
$1,000.00 to be retained by the Receiver 
as liquidated damages. 

Stock in process and accounts receiv- 
able are not included in the above sale. 

Full description of the equipment of 
the Mill, number of rooms in tenant 
houses and any other information will be 
furnished upon application to the under- 
signed Receiver. 

The upset price of Parcel No. 1 is 
Seventy-Five Thousand ($75,000.00) Dol- 
lars. The right to.reject any and all bids 
is retained by the Receiver, and all bids 
also subject to Confirmation by the Court. 

This February 19th, 1930. 

H. E. ERWIN, Receiver. 


Even widths, perfect 

selvedges, straight 

edges, made of long 

Staple; uniform weav- 

ing, Lambeth Spinning and Twister 

Tapes can save you money. Ask for 
Prices and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation 
Charlotte, N. C. 


=" 
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Conquests of the South 


 Busiaess men and the public should not underesti- 
mate the power and magnitude of the labor. unions’ 
“militant crusade” to subjugate the South. Never be- 
fore has the combination of labor unions adopted the 
tactics of a mass organizing movement over so vast an 
area. 

The fate of the whole labor-union racket in the 
United States is staked in this new, far-flung, large- 
scale war against all Southern industries. Labor-union 
leaders admit that they have resirted to this war as the 
only way they can hope to halt the rapid spread of the 
Open Shop throughout North and South, East and 
West. 

Printing-trade unions make up one of the strongest 
wings of the invading army, but we believe that our 
friends, the Southern independent employing printers, 
and their coworkers, are getting entrenched for a de- 
fense that will overwhelmingly defeat the attack. 

Labor-union spies, propagandists, agitators, and pros 
elyters are swarming into the South under orders to 


take up residence in the industrial communities and 
to try to ingratiate themselves with the workers. 
Professional racketeers will keep discreetly in the 


background and will seek to induce Southern employees 
the ostensible leaders. In this way the 
strategists expect to circumvent the Southern antipathy 
to meddlesome, trouble-making strangers. 

“No group of workers anywhere places a higher vaiue 
on personal rights and justice,” the head of the racket 
is quoted as saying of the Southern employee. “They 
will not endure injustice without protests and upris- 
ings.” 

In that utterance the chieftain has probably fore- 
told the failure of the labor-union conquest of the 
south. The workers there will surely fight to retain 
their regional identity and distinctions, their persona! 
freedom of employment and opportunities for advance- 
ment, and their constitutional right of individual, pri- 
vate contract, 

The afi “eall to arms” at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
may also call forth defensive forces such as the rack- 
eleers have never dreamed of. But the industrial war 
may be expected to last at least two years.—Manufac- 
turers Record. 


fo become 


Sloan Speaks at Greenville 


Greenville, 5. C.—George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, presided at a meeting of cotton 
manufacturers of this section, held at the Poinsetta 
Hotel, at which new uses for cottons was discussed, 
and other problems confronting the mill men were out- 
lined. 

Two important indexes of the fashion importance of 
cottons for the coming season are now to be found in 
Paris and Palm Beach,’ Mr. Sloan said. “We find ex- 
ploitation of cotton by 35 of the important couturiers 
in collections of spring and summer models shown in 
the Paris openings just concluded. This is an endorse- 
ment of cottons by creators of the mode and is of im- 
portance, because a variety of cotton fabrics have been 


interpreted by these Paris dressmakers in the spirit of 


the new silhouette. 

“The, other significant fashion barometer is the @o- 
ceptance of cottons this winter in Palm Beach where 
cottons are worn on the beach early in the mornings 
and are in evidence throughout the day and far into 
the night.” 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 
We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotten mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Weaver 
Cloth Room 


Recent changes... 


Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


QUALITY 


SPINNING and TWISTER 
TAPE 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


CLEVELAND 


PRESSED STEEL 
Beams and Beam Heads 


Modernize with pressed steel and cut production 
and replacement costs Steel beams have greater 
) capacity and will not splinter. Steel heads are un- 
breakable 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, U. 8. A. 


Greenville, S. C. Dallas, Texas | 


Spinning Spindles 
| 
| — 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREA{) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
ia paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Seven years as overseer one lant. 
Efficient. Best references. No. 5705. 


WANT position with large mill or chain 
of mille as overhauler spinning. Can 
do fitting and moving. No. 5706. 


WANT position as second hand in card- 
ing, day or night. Two in family to 
work in mill Good references. No. 
6707. 


WANT position as overseer weaving and 
slashing. Experienced on plain fancies 
and jacquards—cotton and rayon. Jac- 
quards preferred. I. C. S. course and 
good references. No. 5708. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Go 
anywhere. Age $7. Experienced in 
cloth and cord mills. Licensed station- 
ary engineer. Best references. No. 
5709. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
42. 12 years overseer. Efficient and re- 
liable. No. 6710. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
or shipping. Age 36. 12 years as over- 
seer and shipping clerk on denims and 
checks. Married. Strictly sober. Best 
references. No. 6711 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
rayon preparation. Age 38 20 years 
experience in spinning... Six years on 
rayon preparation. Would consider 
position as salesman with reliable firm. 
No. 5712. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding or spinning. 12 years 
experience. On present job four years 
References. 6713. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Seven years assistant and 
four years overseer. Good on textile 
calculations Prefer carding. Refer- 
ences No. 6714. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on sheetings, drills. sa- 
teens and chambrays Age 42. Best 
references. 57165. 


WANT position as engineer or mechanic. 
All kinds of engineering and shop 
work. Well experienced and qualified. 
No. 5716. 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic. Sixteen years experience. 
Prefer N. C. References. No. 5717. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 17 
years experience. On present job eight 
years. Eployers will recommend me 
No. 6718. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Nos. 2s to 40s. Age 33. Prefer N. & 
Best references. No. 5719 


WA NT position as overseer weaving 
Experienced on a wide variety of goods, 
plain and fancy. Good references. No. 
5720. 


WANT position as dyer. 11 years ex- 
perience on raw stock yarn and beams 
Can handle laboratory work. No. 5721 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic. 15 years experience both 
lines. Best references. No. 6722. 


WANT postition as overseer weaving, 
or as second hand tn large mill. IL. Cc. 8. 
graduate. Experienced on denims. 
References. No. 6728 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 15 
years experience. Efficient and reliable. 
Best references No. 5724 


WANT position as siasher tender. Ex- 
pertenced on rayon and fine cotton 
yarns, stripes and checks. Good refer- 
ences. No. 5725. 

WANT position as master mechanic. 721 

years experience. Can hold any size 

job. Will go anywhere No. 5726. 


WANT position as loom fixer. Experi- 
enced on Drapers.—‘‘omp 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancies. Experienced on box 
looms Good manager of help Good 
references. No. 5726 

WANT position as overseer or second 

hand in carding, or as comber fixer, or 

card grinder 20 years experience in 


card room. References. No. 5727 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room. Experienced and reliable. 
No. 5728. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 15 
years experience on steam and electric 
drive. Good references. No. 5729. 


WANT position as superintendent, on 
colored or white goods.,—broad cloth. 
covert, ticking, denims, chambrays, to- 
bacco cloth Best character, training 
experience and ability. No. 5730. 

WANT position a overseer weaving 
Familiar with anything except Jac- 
quards. Best references. No. 5731 


WANT position as overseer napping. 8 
years experience with Woonsocket 36 
and 20 roll double-acting machines. 


- 


Best references. No. 5732 


WANT as overseer weaving. 
Married. age 38, I. C. S. graduate, many 
years practical experience Good loom 
man, good leader and manager of help 
Sober and reliable No. 5734 


WANT position as overseer carding. & 
years experience and best references 
No. 5735. 


WANT position as master mechanic Rest 
references. No. 5736. 

WANT position as overseer -weavinge— 
any kind except Jacquards. No. 5737. 


WANT position AS overseer carding. Now 
employed but wish to change. No. 5738 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Age 37, 16 years experience on drills. 
sheetings, prints and denims. Good 
shipping clerk No. 57389. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner, dav or night Age 37 
Best references. No. 5740. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or as superintendent. 20 years 
experienced white and colored work 
Will go anywhere. No. 674! 


WANT position as overseer weaving. de- 
signing or finishing. Nine years with 
present company. Can give references 
and satisfaction No. 6742. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
30, experienced on white and colored 
work. I. C. 8S. course on eardinge and 
spinning Strictly sober and reliable 
Good references. No. 5743. 

WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Experienced and re 
liable. No. 6744. 
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GEORGIA MILLS PLANNING 
FIREPROOF FABRICS 


Atlanta, Ga-Several mills in this 
territory which are equipped to do 
finishing work have been making ex- 
periments on the latest and effective 
method of rendering fabrics fire- 
proof. This process having been 
suggested by the manufacturers of 
the chemicals which are constitu- 
ents in the fireproof solution, one of 
these being sodium stanate which is 
said to be inflammable. 

Sodium stannate together with 
sodium sulphate or ammonium sul- 
phate or ammonium sulphate on 
quantities of approximately two to 
four pounds each to one gallon of 
water are mixed together with the 
other sizing materials which make 
up the finish for the cloth and the 
cloth passes (through this solution 
slowly. The temperature of the 
sclution being kept at boiling for 
thorough penetration. 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each tnsertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 4 
words to the Inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


| Sheres an air of 
hospitality that youll like 
PICCAD! 
227 West 45” ST. BROADWAY 
CNEW YORI6 
ADJACENT TO Every ACTIVITY 
600 BRIGHT SUNUT ROOMS 
LACH WITH BATH, 
£.ecTRic FAN, ICE WATER 
SINGLE ROOM BATH $3522 
DOUBLE ROOM. BATH $422 


EXCEPTIOKAL RESTAURANT 
AND GRILLE 


Wire At Our EXPENSE For 
RESERVATIONS 
F.D. SOFIELD. MANAGING DIRECTOR 


| 
| 
| 
> 
\ 
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Our Conception 
of Quality and 
Service 


service is two-told It not 
on meal ind ruggedness otf produ 
but immediate delivery to the job so that produc 
tion 18 not interrupted We believe thorough! 
in Doda lit which has been recognized hb 
all industry for fiftv vears and we carrv adequat: 
stocks le! CT 


We are prepared to supply power transmission requirements of any size from a single pulley 
to complete installations 


OFF. 
j 
ISHAWAKA 


Stocked by 


M 


THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Phones Dial 5125-5126 Incorporated 3K Charlotte, N. ©. 


| Particularly adapted to factories and plants 
VOGEL SEAT-ACTION ( 
CLOSET COMBINATION 

Factory and plant closets r 

eive more use—and abuse— 

than anything in the pian! 
epal 
narily, is a disagreea ; MILL FAMOUS WN 
bu rel 
fre repa MILL SPE( LAL 
that shows all 1 BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 

well be glad end 
promptly. At same 1 . SE starches are manufactured by 
formatio? carefully controlled and standard- 

ized methods. Purityand uniformityare 


. freezing proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
| turers ho are gett.ng satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected 


for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 


= vidual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLxr, C. 


neo 

= vi ¥ F 

| 
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| SOLUBILIZE THE STARCH 


for 
SLASHING and FINISHING 


in your own mill 
by a short boil with 


Aktivin-S 


Simple—Reliable 


Economic 


Booklet describing method on request 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 


50 Union Square 
New York City 
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More Even Dyeing 


The superior condit on of the fibres of 
treated with the 


textiles 


insures among other advantages the better penetra- 


tion of dyes, resulting in more even shades and 
brighter, richer colors. 


This indicates the perfect removal of dirt and 
foreign matter and a condition of the fibres that 
has a distinct benefit in every step of the process 
from the preparation of the raw ma- 
ter.al to the finished textile product. 


| 
An order on your supply house will | 

prove an investment in better ap- | 
pearing textile products at a greater | 
| 


economy of cost, 


| The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mirs., Wyandotte. Mich | 


—_ 


Are vou getting excessive shedding? 


Are you getting a large percentage of sec- 
onds? 


Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


~ John P. Marston Company 


Importers 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a littl more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
teclinical service roday has cost us close'to a million dollars. 
As makers and di«tributors of products that play <uch a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted 
needs and is available any time to 
problems 


to. your specific textile 
assist in solving your 


Our Products 


Sizing Gums 
“izing Compounds 
Softeners 

Soluble Gums 


Soluble Oils 
A. H. Gum | Soaps 


Sizing Compounds 


For weighting and finish- 


ing all textiles 


Dextrines 

Alsace Gum Colors 
Picment and Lake 

Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine l.ime 

(Bleaching Powder) 

Caustic Soda. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Charlotte 


Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Providence 


Philadelphia 
New York 


Boston 
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News of the Mill Villages 


CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 2 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our new assistant superintendent, 
Mr. “Clayton Hooks, is on the 
job at Chadwick and Hoskins No. 
2 Mills of Charlotte. Mr. Taylor is 
general superintendent; B. L. Quick, 
day carder, E. L. Settemyer, day 
weaver; John Summers, day spin- 
ner: Ethel Medlin, cloth room. 

We hope to have some fine gar- 
dens this year. 

Mrs. Will Blackmon and daughter, 
Lottie Mae, visited her sister at the 
Woolen mills, Sunday. 

We haven't any sickness to re- 
port; thanks to Mr. Taylor, for he 
believes in keeping the village clean. 
And a cleam village means healthy 
people. 
~ The afternoon classes of the voca- 
tional Home Economics work were 
delightfully entertained at a Wash- 
~ington’s birthday banquet on Feb. 
18. Mrs. Wade Pender and Miss 
Verna Stanton were hostesses; there 
were eight-one guests representing 
the following classes: Chadwick- 
Hoskins, Highland Park, Mercury, 
and Belmont. During the evening 
an interesting program was given. 
The main feature of which, was a 
talk. by Miss Rebecca Cushing, of 
Raleigh, N. C. State supervisocr of 
Home Eeonomics Education. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. David Brown 
in St. Peters Hospital, February 26, 
a daughter, Bettie Jean. Mrs. Brown 
before her marriage, was Miss Addie 
Mae Stewart. 

HAMMIE. 


NINETY-SIX, 8, C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Everybody has been out planting 
flowers and I’m quite sure we'll 
have things blooming in Ninety-Six 
before long. 

Our overseers and seétion men are 
planning a brunswick stew for 
Saturday; six or seven colored gents 


are to put on a boxing match; it will 
be a regular battle royal. 


Somebedy broke in the company 
store Sunday night; didn’t take so 
much but damaged the safe. 


Mr. Francis~ Hipp, of the cloth 
room has resigned and gone to 
Greenwood to keep books at the old 
Greenwood mill: we wish him lots 
of success up there. 

Our work-is runing good now, we 
have window shade cloth on the 
looms. 


Misses Bessie and Maude Griffin, 
Nesbit McCarthy, Rosie and Lila 
Stewart, spent last week-end in 
Newberry with Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
bur Griffin. 

Mr. “Bud” Hollingsworth, Homer 


DON’T BE AFRAID OF YOURSELF 
“You can do as much as you think you 


can, 
But you will never accomplish 
more ; 
If youre afraid of yourself, young 
man, 


There's little for you im store. 
For failure comes from the inside first, 
It’s there, if we only knew it; 
And you can win, though you face the 
world. 
If you feel that you're going to do 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


Rush, and Ceeil Guest, spent the day 
in Elberton, Sunday. 

Mr. F. N. Stribling and children, 
Alma and Samuel and Dennis, spent 
the week-end in Georgia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen Rush had as 
their guests Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
C:; Flynn, of Aiken, and Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Rush of Greenwood. 

Miss Evelyn and Amanda Atlaway 
and Miss Ruby Cobb spent. the week- 
end in Newbarry and Columbia. 

Mrs. Hayne Willingham, spent 
the day in Mountville Monday. 
Misses Edith Wood and Elsie 
Staggs spent Monday in Newberry; 


while there, Edith had a permanent 
wave put in her hair. 
A NIGHT SCHOOL PUPIL-~ 


EAST ROCKINGHAM, N. 
Hannah Piekett Mill No. 4 


Dear Aunt Bec ky: 
Will give, you a line-up of our 


overseers, so here it goes: Mr. W. 
B. Cole, president; Mr: A. F. Bru- 
ton, general manager; Mr. M. B. 
Leath, secretary; Mr. J. W. Jenkins, 
purchasing agent; Mr. J. W. Patter- 
son, superintendent: Mr. W. L. 
Thompson, card room; Mr. I. Hite, 
spinning room; Mr. A. M, White, 
weave room; Mr. J. W. M. Jenkins, 


J. T. Brady, master 
B. T. Lineberger, 
A. B. ‘Thompson, 


cloth room; Mr. 
mechanic; Mr. 
electrician; Mr. 
shipping clerk. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Allen, of Kings 


‘ Mountam, visited at the home of Mr. 
\B. T. Lineberger last week-end, 


Miss Cassie White, an attractive 
young lady from our village, was 
one of those who made the Honor 
Roll at N. C. C. W. this past semes- 
ter’ 

Mrs. A. H. McPherson has been 
visiting: her brother, Mr. W.-L. 
Patterson, of Greenville, 8. C. the 
past week. 

Mrs. Mary E. Inman, of Laurin- 
burg, visited the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Inman, Sunday. 

Our village was shocked by the 
death of Mr. E. G. Hughes, Thurs- 
day. evening. Mr. Hughes was .72 
years old; his burial was in Laurin- 
burg Cemetery. 

Listen, Aunt Becky, is W. H. Still 
married? 

(Say! If he has been flirting, don’t 
tell it—cause, when he goes home 
he might be introduced to the roll- 
ing pin!—Aunt Becky.) 

You ought to visit our village; you 
are welcome at any time. 


Everyone in the mill will enjoy 
the Home Section. Give away your 
copy after you finish it. 


~ 


- 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


FIRST ORGANIZED SUNSHINE 
CLUB 


The Honor Goes to East Marion, N. 
C., Mrs. J. T. Laughlin, President 


North Garolina is the first state to 
report a Sunshine Club. East Marion 
has 10 charter members, as follows: 

Mrs. J. T. Laughlin, president. 

Mrs. J. W. Queen, vice-president. 

Mrs. W. G. Bullock, secretary. 

Mrs. L. E. Broom, treasurer. 

Board of Governors,—the above 
officers, with Mrs. J. T. Laughlin, 
chairman: Mrs. J. H. Strickland, 
Mrs. A. F) Hunt, Rev. J. H. Strick- 
land, Mrs. M. W. Knighton, Mrs. W. 
A. Fender, Mrs. C, C, Clayton. 

Ten members in all, and 3100 
sent with report, for 10 badges. 

Members have already begun to 
visit the sick with more interest. 
With lots of prayer and patience, 
we hope to build up one of the very 
best of Textile Sunshine Clubs. 

MRS. W. G. BULLOCK, 
Secretary. 


(Fine! Hurrah for East Marion 
Textile Sunshine Club! Badges will 
be sent just as soon as they come 
from the factory. We have them 
ordered.—Aunt Becky.) 


FACE THE SUN AND YOU WONT 
SEE YOUR SHADOW 


This is a bit of advice we wish to 
give at this time, especially to our 
corespondents. Keep the shadows 
behind you. Count your blessings. 
Bask in the sunshine of God's eter- 
nal love, Look for the silver hning 
in every cloud, and forget the cloud. 

“Good times” and “bad times” are 

too. oft@h all in the state of mind. 
By harping on the bad, we throw a 
pall of gloom about us, and soon we 
will be deemed a pestilence. And 
rightly so. 
Recently we received two letters 
from the same mill village. One was 
a wail of woe from beginning to end 
—the other, written by an invalid, 
was a tinkle of joy all the way 
through. Thankfulness, ®opeful- 
ness, showed in every line, and in 
reading it we could see the happy 
village employees -working flower 
gardens, smiling across the street at 
each other and calling gay greetings. 
The whole letter was the expression 
of a Christ filled spirit, and love and 
appreciation for humanity. 

Who enjoys a “Calamity Howler?” 
Doesn't everybody get impatient 
with the habitual grumbling and 
growling of the pessimist? He never 
sees anything but the dark side. His 
back is always to the sun. His whole 
conversation is about deaths, doc- 
tor bills, pains, aches, nerves, 
wrecks, disasters at sea, political 
graft and rottenness, and every 


other thing that is detrimental to 
good cheer and progress. He knows 
the world is fast going to the “bow 
wows” and there is no chance to 
stop it! And just such creatures as 
this; are responsible for about four- 
fourths of all our troubles and dis- 
turbances. They generally “feel too 
bad” to work, so they sil around and 
grumble and growl, spreading the 
infection of a poisonous atmosphere 
all around them. 

There is one truth we all need to 
learn and accept. None of us de- 
serve the blessings we receive. Wée 
are absolutely ungrateful creaturés. 
If we could exchange places with 
God, and keep our carnar! natures, 
we'd destroy with a merciless hand, 
those who dared to forget and for- 
sake and flout us—as we do God, 
every day. Yes, we'd have revenge! 
But God is good and iong Suffering. 
He sends the rain on the just and the 
unjust, and is patient and kind and 
forgiving, not willing that any 
should perish. 


This old world is a glorious place 
to live. Let's enjoy life in the right 
way, keep happy and smiling, -seat- 
ter sunshine and good cheer instead 
of shadows and gloom, and we will 
soon possess a healthier frame of 
mind, and will look back and wonder 
how we could ever have lived so 
long in the shadows. 

, AUNT BECKY. 


CHARLIE VERNER PRESIDENT OF 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Popular Piedmont Man Has Served 
As Treasurer for Five Years. 


Chas. V., Verner, of Piedmont, for 
five years treasurer, has been elect- 
ed president of the Southern Textile 
Basketball Association, succeeding 
Harry B. Jones. 

The election took place at the 
annual banquet held at the First 
Raptist church at which each team 
in the tournament had a represén- 
tative. 

Other officers elected were: Jésse 
D. Brown, of Monaghan. first vice- 
president; B. A. Pirkle, of Spartan- 
burg, second vice-president; J. W. 
Brown, of Chicopee, third vice-pres- 
ident; John H. Garraux, of Judson. 
secretary; Leonard Howard, of Dun- 
ean, treasurer; W. M. Grier, of 
Woodside, director of the free throw 
contest; Mrs. John L. Harrison, of 
Fountain Inn, hostess for girls, and 
G. L. Doggett, of Piedmont, host for 
boys. 

No Change in Rules. 

No changes in the rules were 
made. An effort was made to al- 
low players to participate for three 
years in Class C and B, unless on 
championship teams, in place of the 


present two year rule. This was 
killed by a 21 to 18 vote. 

The session was an harmonious 
one and the officials lauded. The 
tournament is growing in favor 
every year now. 

Mr. Verner has long been con- 


nected with textile basketball. He 
is well known as a competent of- 
ficial and one who gives unstinting- 
ly of his time to the furtherance of 
sports for textile people. 

He succeeds Harry Jones, one of 
the greatest friends the textile ath- 
letes have in the country. 


Show your friends the Home Sec- 
tion. They'll like it too. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 
* Mr. M. M. Sprouse died at his 
home at the Cora Mill, February 21. 


He was buried at Elbethel, Satur- 
day. 
Mrs. John Peterson is real sick 


at her home at the Dilling Mill. 

Garden making has been in order 
here for the last week; almost 
everybody has something planted. 
Mr. Z. F. Cranford, superintendent 
of the Dilling and Cora Mills is hav- 
ing the gardens plowed for his peo- 
ple and insists that they all plant 
them. 

It seems that we are to get short 
time for a while, and it sure will'pay 
every family to grow all the vege- 
tables they can, and what they can't 
use through the spring and summer, 
can for winter. If I am “daffy” over 
dahlias, I don’t neglect my vegetable 
garden. 

Well, Aunt Becky, I have been in 
my garden most of the week, and 
am short on news. When are you 
coming to see us? (I don't know— 
I'm busy too!—Aunt Becky.) 

POLLY. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Consolidated Textile Corp.—Pilot 
Division 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill is running full time and 
we.are getting some nice orders 
now; we are putting on 50 new 
dobby heads to take tare of more 
fancy work. 

We had our 
Wednesday night, and plenty of 
goods things to eat. This was put 
on at our new club house, and the 
banquet was prepared by Miss 
Wright and her cooking class. 

The Murray Bible class at the 
Methodist church, will have a fish 
fry Saturday night. I reported 40 
in the class last time I wrote; now 
we have 83, so you can see how fast 
we are growing. 

Everybody at Pilot Mill seems to 


usual _ banquet 


. 
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be happy; you know that we have a 
good manager or we could not get 
along so well. We have 8 overseers 
here, who run on 8 cylinders.. As- 
sistant superintendent, Mr. C, A. 
Davis, is the starter, and when we 
have to rush, Mr. Tatum steps on 
the starter, and these “8 cylinders” 
will get into high. 

Mr. Davis has appointed a com- 
mittee to look out for the flower 
and vegetables, and we are expecting 
ta have pretty flower yards and gar- 
dens this year. 

HECK. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are still on the map doing 
fine; our mill is running nicely, 45 
hours per week. We are all getting 
our gardens and flower yards in 
shape and sure will have a beautiful 
village if it be the Lord’s will, Aunt 
Becky, wel want you to make us a 
visit this summer. 

Superintendent W. B. Kitchens 
has bought a swell car. 

General Superintendent R. 0. 
Roberts and Vice-President P. A. 
Redmond, were here recently. 

The little son of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
H. Johnson has had a bad eye; was 
hit with a sling shot; glad to say it 
is better. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tobe Cain were call- 
ed to Selma, to the bedside of her 
mother. 

Aunt Becky, the story, “Alice in 
Blunderland” sure is fine. Union 
organizers sure had better not come 
here; we can get along without 
them. 

Hello, Dutch, of Atlantic Mill, Ma- 
con, Ga. why don’t you write the 
news? Have you all won your bar- 
becue off your superintendent, Mr. 
S. M. Arrington? 

JUST GREENVILLE. 


MARION, N. 


nechfield Mills 
Mr. I._L/J Dean, well known -and 


highly..respected citizen of Clinch- 
field, died at his home Monday, 
February 24, at 2:10 p. m., after an 
illness of several months. 

Funeral services were conducted 
from the Baptist church of which 
the deceased was a member, Tues- 
day at 2:30 p. m., by his pastor, Rev. 
A A. Walker, assisted ‘by Rev. J. H. 
Strickland, pastor of the M. E. 
church. Interment was in Oak 
Grove cemetery, The deceased is 
survived by his widow and ten chil- 
dren, as follows: Mrs. Grover Skin- 
ner, of Woodruff, 8. C.; Mrs. C. W. 
Poole and Mrs. W. 0. Bryson, of 
Marion; Misses Janet and Sarah 
Dean of Clinchfield: Fred Dean of 
New York; Frank, of Woodruff, 8. 
C.; Robert of Welford, 8. C.; Ralph 
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and Willie of Marion. Our hearts 
go out in profound sympathy to the 
bereaved family. 

Mrs. James B. Laughlin has been 
on the sick list but is much better 
now. 

Aunt Becky, I think it is about 
lime for you to visit our village 
again. We will be real glad to see 
you anytime. 

H. J. 


(Yes, it is almost time for my an- 
nual visit, and I am looking forward 
it—Aunt Becky.) 


Kershaw, 8. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Brannen and 
Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Ferguson visited 
in Great Falls, last Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Adams are yisit- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Sweat, of 
Camden during the week-end. 

Many people of Kershaw have 
been attending court in Camden 
during the week. 

It will be very interesting to the 
many friends of Miss Odessa Og- 
burn to know that she is able to be 
out again after an illness of four 
weeks. 

The many friends of Mr. Gillum 
Lowery, will be grieved to know 
that he is seriously ill with pneu- 
monia. 

The stork has visited several late- 
ly; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Byrd, have 


a girl, and Mr. and Mrs. George 
Roberts, a boy. 
CINDY. 
SELMA, ALA. 
Sunset Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

It has been quite a long time since 
I have been able to find the time to 
write a letter. School is keeping me 
busy’ these days, or rather, the 
teachers are. [I hope my letter 
won't prove too long, for you get 
very little of the real news of this 
place. 

P. T, A. Meeting 

On Thursday evening, February 
20, a short business meeting of the 
Parent-Teachers Association was 
held in the school auditorium. The 
main feature of the program was 
the playlet, “George Washington” 
which was given by the second and 
third grades of Mrs. Coxs room. 
That room won the attendance ban- 
ner for the room having the great- 
est number of parents present. 

Valentine Party 

On Valentine evening the doors of 
the Lucky Girls’ Club room were 
thrown open, and a splendid party 
was given by the members. The 
games included “Statue,” “King and 
Queen,” “Nose and Toes,” and 
“Please and Displease.”’ At the con- 
clusion of the games delicious cream 
and cake was served to Messrs. Fred 
Mott, Eddie Warren. P. 8. Booker, 


3 


Lee Thornhill, John Tatum Good- 
man Vines, Woodrow Hudson, How 
ard Powell, Harry Meek, Frank Bass, 
Misses Tissier Mathews, Mary and 
Mabel Campbell, Alma Suttles, The! 
ma Pilgrenn, Jésephine Lewis, Bede 
and Bonnie Mae Chisolm, Audrey 
Luker, Jessie and Ethel Bradford, 
Luella McGough, and Mesdames Lee 
Thornhill, P. 8. Booker, C. 8. Boyce 
and W. M. Cook. 


4-H Club Work 


The 4-H Club girls have been giv- 
en plots for vegetable gardens. 
There are twelve girls who are tak- 
ing the gardening and several are 
taking home improvement and 
clothing. We have sixteen members 
and all of them are taking up at 
least two lines of work. Our offi- 
cers are: President, Miss *Jessie 
Bradford; vice-president, Miss Faye 
Boyce; Secretary, Miss Ethel Brad- 
ford; treasurer, Miss Ela Godwin: 
reporter, Miss Donie Sellars: song 
and cheer leader, Miss Edna Shedd; 
leader, Miss Stanford: assistant 
leader, Mrs. Boyce. The older girls 
of the club will present a play, “The 
Sweet Family,” on Thursdiy eve- 
ning, February 27. The cast of 
characters include: “Ma” Sweet, 
—Mrs. C. Boyce; “Arm’nty Ann,” 
—Estelle Trammel; “Betsy Belinda,” 
—Donie Sellars; “Carolina Cordilia,” 


— Ethel Bradford: “Dorothy Deli- 
lah,” — Ela Godwin: “Elizabeth 
Eliza,”"—Jessie Bradford: “Frances 


Fedory,”—Lillie Wyatt: and “Glori- 
anna Gadabout,’"—Edna Shedd. 
Baseball Game 

On Friday afternoon on the dia- 
mond here a baseball game was 
played by the boys of Byrd School 
vs. Dallas’ Academy. The Dallas 
Academy were the victors, 12 to 8. 

Personals 

Mrs. C. H. Lewis remains il! at her 
home on First street. Her host of 
friends wish for her a speedy re- 
covery. 

Mr. Lee Thornhill and family were 
called to Montgomery, Thursday by 
the death of one of his sisters. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Lee who have 
had rooms here with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Buxton, — have 
moved into a house on North Broad 
street, Selma. 

What might have tesulted in a 
disastrous fire when the home of 
Mr. J. T. Murray caught fire one 
day last week, proved to be a minor 
one because of the splendid work of 
some of our men. 

Mr. J: W. Corley has returned 
from points in Georgia, where he 
was called upon business last week. 

Mr. M. M. Cook made a business 
trip to Montgomery last Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Verge Hendrix are re- 
ceiving congratulations upon the 
arrival of a doughter, February 17. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Roberts had 
as their guests last week-end, Mrs. 
J. 8. Gibson of Mobile; Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Roberts,-of Piper; and Mr. 
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and Mrs. 8S. D. Stanfiel and children, 
Ervin and Dewey, Jr., of Tallasee. 

The host of friends of Mrs, Addie 
Rutherford were delighted that she 
returned to resume her work here 
last week after an absence of more 
than a year. 

Mrs. Horace Sellars, who was call- 
eu to Clark county, Ala. because of 
the illness of her father, has return- 
ed, 

Miss Lois Buckalew, of First ave- 
nue, Selma, was the guest of Miss 
Grace Crider on last Sunday. 

Aunt Becky, I only wish I could 
write such splendid stories as you 
do. Keep the good work going. 

THE KID. 


PORTERDALE, GA. 


a 
Woman's Club Enroll Thirty New 
Members 


Thirty new members were enroll- 
ed by the Porterdale Woman's club 
at Monday night's meeting. 

Husbands of club members were 
guests at a Valentine social, the at- 
tendanée being the best known in 
many months and the party one of 
the most enjoyable yet given at Por- 
terdale. 

The Valentine effect was artisli- 
cally carried out in the decorations 
and refreshments. 

Miss Ruth Harris was in charge of 
games and conducted several very 
enjoyable contests and sunts. The 
program committee was Mrs. J. H. 
Reynolds and Mrs. Roscoe Reynolds. 
The program consisted of a reading 
by Miss Marjorie Cook, a solo by 
Mrs. Lucile Mask and music by Miss 
Florrie Stephens of Covington Mills. 
The refreshment committee was 
composed of Mrs. Harvey Rollins 
and Miss Erie Reynolds. 

Meetings and se@cials arranged by 
the Porterdale club women are al- 
ways worth attending but it seems 
that in recent months every party 
gets better. The interest and enthu- 
siasm that is found throughout the 
club is one of the most inspiring 
sort and the entire community is 
grateful for sich a splendid organi- 
zation. 


Community Baseball League 


Plans are being perfected for a 
community baseball league at Por- 
terdale, to open about March i5 and 
last until May, at which time a pick- 
ed team from the various members 
of the league will be put into the 
field to represent Porterdale. 

After the All-Star team is select- 
ed, another league for the players 
who can't quite come up to the re- 
quirements of the first team, will 
be formed and games will be played 
throughout the baseball season. 

Indications are there will be a 
lively scramble for places on all 
teams as all the club members who 
have taken part in the baseball dis- 
cussion to date have said they would 
try for one of the teams. 


sick for -the past few days. 


In the years. gone Portefdale has 
had fast baseball teams and the en- 
tire Bibb Family has been proud of 
the record the boys have made on 
the diamond. Get ready for some 
snappy baseball for Porterdale play- 
ers are going to supply it. 

Games with Macon and Bibb City 
outfiets will nd doubt be arranged 
in due time as each community en- 
joys seeing what the others can 
show on the diamond and in the 
hearts of all true fans lingers the 
hope of licking the everlasting day- 
light out of all opposition, no matter 
how strong that opposition. 


BALFOUR, N. C. 


Balfour Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Many garden spots have been 
plowed up in the past few days. 
The village has just been cleaned of 
all trash, and looks fine: Everybody 
seems to be happy. 


Mrs. Claud Hoy spent the past 
week in Greenville, 8S. with 
friends and relatives. 

Mrs. W. C. Freeman and children 
of Greenville, 8S. C., have been spend- 
ing some time with her sister, Mrs. 
John Freeman and Mrs. J. A. Ham- 
mond. 


Mrs. Herbert Lype was ealled to 
Greenville, 8 C. this week on ac- 
count of the serious illness of her 
sister. 

Mrs. John Bunton has been quite 
Her 
many friends wish for her a speedy 
recovery. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Riddiehoover 
spent the past week-end in Travel- 
ers Rest, 8. C. with Mrs. Riddle- 
hoover’s parents. 

Mr. and Mrs, Lee Taylor have the 
later’s mother and brother, who 
come to make their home with 
them. We welcome them into our 
community. 


B. Y. P. U. Entertainment 


The Senior B. Y. P. U. of the Bal- 
four Baptist church had a social 
entertainment at the Community 
Building Saturday night, February 
22nd. Those attending were: W. T. 
Merritt, J. B. Stansell, Milford Stan- 
sell, Clarence Bently, Carl Ham- 
mond, Lem Brown, Garrett Ramsey, 
Harvey Irwin and °Missés Blanch 
Dunlap, Sadie. Bently, Mattie Wil- 
liams, Rowe Williams and Joan 
Williams. This class meets each 
Sunday evening at 6 o'clock at the 
church, and is doing much good. 
New members receive a hearty wel- 
come at all times, 


HAM, 


EAST MARION, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We haven't seen\our mill repre- 
sented in the Home Section, and will 
send in a few items. 
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Soon, our village will be among 
the most up-to-date to be found. 
Fully equipped bath-rooms are be- 
ing installed in every home. 


~~ People are beginning to plan their 


flower and vegetable gardens. Mr. 
Cc. C. Whitaker, roller shop man, and 
some of our real smart boys, have 
been working in our community 
flower garden since the snow mieilt- 
ed.. Mr. Whitaker is so enthused 
over the work, that he declares. he’s 
going’ to put an electric light in the 
garden, so he can work there at 
fight. He truly does tove flowers. 

He asks the the ladies to make 
suggestions, and promises to do all 
the work himself! Aunt Becky, 
isn't that fine? (1 should think it is 
fine! Mr. Whitaker belongs to the 
“new world” if he is willing to work 
under and be bossed by the ladies! 
I'm anxious to seé his garden.— 
Aunt Becky.) 

Mr. Whitaker is also our basket- 
ball and volley ball coach. 


Superintendent A. F. Hunt, with 
the officers and overseers, gave a 
dinner at the Community House, on 
Washington's birthday, Saturday, 
February 22nd, and invited their- 
wives to share the good eats. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Rogers were 
shopping in Spartanburg, Saturday. 

We are sorry to report that Rev. 
Mrs. Don Hall, is very ill. 

We have a new Baptist minister— 
Rev. Mr. Ivory. We are delighted to 
have these good people in our com- 
munity. 

Another BROWN EYES. 


McCOMB, MISS. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are having fine weather now, 
seems as if we can look out and see 
the grass growing and the flowers 
blooming. 

Our mill is running both day and 
night now, and everybody working; 
no time to lose. Sorry to report 
the sad news flashed over the mill 
Tuesday morning, February. 18th 
that Dr. Gordon died at 7:25. -Assist- 
ed by our good superintendent, Mr. 
C. A. Butterworth, the money for a 
beautiful wreath was soon eontribu- 
ted by employees here, as that was 
the last thing we could do for him. 
Dr. Gorden had been sick only a few 
weeks and we all looked forward to 
the time when we would see him 
well again. He had been the doctor 
for the McComb Cotton. Mill for 
about seven years, and was not only 
a good doctor, but a good man— 
always had a smile for every one 
whom he met, and always entered 
a sick room with a smile and a word 
of cheer. 

A series of five sermons are to be 
preached at Central Baptist church, 
beginning Sunday, February 29rd, 
{i o'clock a. m, to be continued 
each Sunday night; subject, “The 
Last Things.” Everybody come. 

A. B. H. 


« 
| 
| 
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ALICE 
IN 


BLUNDERLAND 


By Ethel Thomas 


“We've got plenty of cash and could buy your damned 


mill!” came a loud voice. When policemen moved in the 
direction of the voice another called out from the out- 
skirts: 

“But we don’t have to buy when we can run it our way 
anyhow!” with a loud laugh. “Yes we've got plenty of 
money !”’ | 

“Sure, you should have plenty of cash, considering the 
amount that has been recently collected for relief, and, 
_ from the looks of your crowd little has been spent on 

“them!” somebody near the stand called out sarcastically. 

“That’s Marco’s little dog -barking,” a girl sang out. 
“T know it’s voice!” 

“Silence there, or I'll run you in!” wiiabel a ‘policeman. 

“Do it and then talk about it! I ain’t skeered of the 
law!” defiantly. 

Mr. Marco looked at his watch and, made a motion to 
Ted, who quietly slipped back of the stand and to 
the street where Mr. Marco’s car was parked, entered it 
and drove noiselessly away toward town, followed by 
jeers and hoots of derision from the strikers. 


Dan Forrest was making a grand-stand play for popu- 
lar favor. He dispensed sweets right and left from the 
truck; assisted by Ella,-who he soon called to aid him, 
inwardly pleased over her quick eager response. He had 
spent a hundred dollars for the truck load of supplies, 
and meant to buy the good will of every striker,in case 
he had to have a show-down, : 


“What has become of Alice?” Ella asked him in a 
guarded undertone, as soon as she could do so. 

“Hell! Wouldn’t I like to know? You didn’t believe 
me, but I told you the truth over the phone, She double- 
crossed me and got away with several hundred dollars,— 
maybe over a thousand. I thought perhaps she had come 
home, and-I’d block her little game. I was fooled in that 
girl, all right, and am glad to be rid of her—or would be 
—if I could get my hands on the cash she’s got. Nobody 
like you, Ella, and I’m cured. I'll stick to you if you'll 
stick to me,” earnestly. 


Ella smiled enigmatically: “Yes you'll stick till you 
see soniebody that strikes your fancy; but I happen to 
love you Dan; that’s the trouble with me,—and I’m glad 
to have you back on. any terms. Anything special you 
want done?” 

“No, not a thing fast now. But I may want you to go 
North and find Alice and that money,” thoughtfully. 

“I don’t have to go North to find the money, Dan.” 
sarcastically, “I can lay my hands on it right now, if 
you want me to. I know your habits too well, you see. 
It will take exactly half your roll to satisfy me.’ 

“Well, good Lord,—what’s mine is yours, isn’t it? [ll 
play fair with you sweetheart, but don’t threaten me. 
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Nobody's Business 


By Gee MoGee. 


OUT OF TOWN VISITORS 


My wife's kinfolks have been to see us a right 
smart here of late and naturally, we have all 
enjoyed ourselves good. Her fifth cousin, 5u- 
della Simkins, came on December the 15th to 
spend Christmas with us. She has a rght cute 
bunch of kids. I like the twins better than 
either Bill or Rufe or Sudie or Joe or Mollie or 
Rube or Ben. The baby girl was right sweet 
also. 


Sudella’s husband is practically non-commit- 
tal. He says very little except “No” and “Yes” 
as the case might be. The younguns don’t pay 
much attention to him and he doesn't pay much 
altention to them. He is a farmer by profession, 
but has run for the legislature three times 
unsuccessfully. He says it is hard for a good 
man to be elected to office in Texas. 


While Sudella and her folks were with us, 
she phoned (collect) several of her relatives 
from Yankton to come to see her at our home 
—as it looked like to her that we had 8 bed 
rooms in our house. My wife's third edusin, 
Elbert, and his bunch came over and spent 3 
or 4 days with us—them and Sudella had a 
right nice time, Elbert is kin to my wife thru 
her great-grandma who was a Pinkerton and 
married Elbert's step-grandpa. 


Those TeXas children craved scrambled eggs 
terribly while with us. They (eggs) were sell- 
ing al 65 cents a dozen while they (the chil- 
dren) were our guests. They (the children) 
liked ham also, but we bought that at only 40 
cents a pound, Sudella said something about 
going home along about the first of January, 
Sudelia’s husband is a litle bit deef, and he 
never.understood what she was talking about 
till a week later. 


Cousin Aaron and his. wife were at our house 
for a day or so last week. They had not been 
up since week before last. Sudella did not re- 
collect him—as she was only 21 when she mar- 
ried and moved out west. They both saw a 
close resemblance betwixt the kids of all par- 
ties concerned, except her’n were brunettes and 
his’n were blonds, only Sudie and Jim had Nair 
that was bordering on to white, but this was 
traced to my wife's great Uncle, Jerry Merkle, 
who never showed up after the battle of the 
Wilderness. I guess the bushes were so thick 
he never found his way out, 


We have also had lots of rain and snow and 
the weather has been otherwise disagreeable, 
including hail and sleet. And there has been a 
quantity of bad colds and sore throats. We 
thought on¢e that some of us were taking the 
flu, but “her” fourth cousin, Ellie, assured us 


that we had only a slight attack of tonsilitis. 
It is very lonesome around home today. Théy 


Prati practtically all gone back home for a few 
ays 


~. 
| 
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GOLDVILLE, 8. ©. 


Joanna News 


Our Young People 

We have heard and still hear a great deal of 
uncompliméntary talk about the boys and girls 
of this generation, and we want to go on record 
as saying that about ninety per cent of it is 
what some users of pure English refer to as 
bunk. It is our great good fortune to meet and 
mingle with a great many young people. We 
have come to know them intimately. We find 
that the young people of today have better 
manners, have more serious purposes, and be- 
have themselves more wisely and more graci- 
ously than they did when we ourselves were 
young. We are exceedingly proud of the young 
people of today. Their understanding is better, 
they are finer; their prospects of success in 
life—due to their own character—are better. 
Our countfy is in safe hands. These young 
people who will be taking charge of our life 
during the next ten years are all woo! and a 
yard wide. The calamity howlers may as well 
go take a running jump into lake, for in spite 
of them, the boys and girls of today are going 
to make splendid men and women tomorrow. 

Village News 

Miss Ruby Harmon of Newberry was the 
week-end guest of Miss Jimmie Nel! Stroud. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Walker and Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Koon of Greenwood spent Sunday with 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T McNeil, 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Templeton of Conway, 
S. C.’ spent Sunday with Mrs. Emma McUoy. 

Mrs. Lawrence Oxner of Spartanburg, 8. C., 
and Mrs. Claudia Davenport of Greenwood, 8. 
C., spent last Sunday with Mrs. B. W. Oxner, 

Miss Beatrice Cook of Newberry, 5. C., spent 
the week-end with her grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Cook. 

Mrs. J. E. Evans spent the week-end with 
her sister, Mrs. James Hendrix, Greenville, 8. C. 

Miss Rosa Dreher spent the week-end at her 
bome near Lexington, 8. C. 

Miss Ethel Prince spent the week-end with 
her brother in Gainesville, Ga. 

Miss Mae Johnson spent the week-end with 
her mother in Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Hitt of Clinton, 8. C., 
visited Mrs. J. E. Hamm last Friday. 

Miss Edith Dukes of Sedalia, 8. C., spent the 
week-end with her aunt, Miss Dora Dukes. 

Miss Elise Montjoy of Clinton, 8. C., spent the 
week-end with her grandmother, Mrs. C. A. 
O’Shields. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Rickard and children, 
Earleene and Fred, of Batesburg, 8S. C., were 
Sunday guests of Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Beckam. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fleet Sessoms of Newberry, 8. 
C., spent Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Furr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wright of Spartanburg, 
S. C., are visiting the latter’s mother, Mrs. J. 
E. Hamm. 

Friends of Mrs. J. 8. Kelly will regret to learn 
that she is quite ill at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. C. E. Craig, Hartshorn street. 

Friends of Mrs. J. K. Burnette will be glad 
to know that she is much better, after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Proctor announce the birth 
of a son, Ervin Ray, on Saturday, February 22. 


SIMPSONVILLE, 8. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


We are sorry that Mr. L. A. McKay is still 
on the sick list. Mrs, Nellie Bagwell and sev- 
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You get me nervous. And do hush—somebody might 
hear us. Listen! What is old Marco saying?” 

“Only mis-guided or misinformed people will join this 
labor union agitation. Ten years ago atcording to the 
American Labor Book, textile unions had 104,600 mem- 
bers. For several years past the number has been put 
down as 80,000, and it is doubtful if there are half that 
many. People are too decent to tolerate free love and 
social equality here in the South, and we are not afraid 
of Communism. 


“Marco Mills will start up Monday noon, Any striker 
who has learned the error of his way, and wishes to come 
back to us, will be given a fair and square deal,—all ex- 
cept those who have been evicted from our houses; those 
can never again work in our mill. Not because they be- 
long to the union, but because of their immoral and un- 
lawful conduct. 


“No man will be refused employment bécause he’be- 
longs to a-union, and every man and every woman shall 
have a right to enter his or her place of employment at 
all times, without interference or molestation from strik- 
ers or picketers. 


“Our employees will be protected and defended from 
all annoyances and we want to s@rve notice right now, 
that we do not expect to let any outsiders dictate to us a 
working policy. We will deal at any time with our opera- 
tives, but never with a labor union, as such. 


“When the Labor Union takes over and runs some of-— 


the mills up North that they have closed down,—and if 
they run on the policy and terms they: have mapped out 
for us—and if they make a success paying $20 as mini- 
mum wages for five 8-hour days—then it will be time for 
us to listen to and heed their demands. Until then, the 
Marco Mills will, as in the past, attend to its own business, 
and give every opportunity possible to operatives, for 
better wages and living conditions.” 

About this time Mr. Marco’s car glided to a stop just 
back of the speaker’s stand. Ted sprang out, his face 
wreathed in smiles; and lifted a couple of ladies from 


the car, hurriedly escorting them up the back steps and 


to seats back of some potted ferns. One of the ladies 
was middle aged, plump and of medium height. The 
other’s face was hidden by a drooping hat brim, but her 
figure was willowy and graceful. She did not look up or 
around, but Dan Forrest from the truck beyond the crowd 
was gazing with white face and stormy eyes upon her, and 
cursing under his breath. 


CHAPTER XII 


Dan alone of all that surging throng, knew the identity 
of the ladies. Somehow, he could not bear the searchlight 
of Alice’s big, serious brown eyes. He knew that she had 
not yet seen him, and studiously, careless and unconcern- 
ed, he said to Ella: 

“Lord, I’m dead tired. You take charge and let me 
get out and stretch my legs and smoke.” And, vaulting 


from the truck he stationed himself behind a growth of 
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evergreen where he could see without being seen from 
the platform. 


Superintendent Jones was speaking, telling jokes and 
trying to pass the time, giving Mr. Marco a chance to 
meet the ladies and make further plans for the program. 
The president was bending over’ them, shaking their 
hands and beaming with pleasure as he talked, including 
Ted in his conversation. ; 


“Now Miss Alice, don’t: feel so badly. You don’t know 
how pleased we are to have you back home. Truly, your 
going may have been a blessing. You are now in possess- 
ion of facts that will mean great things for us,” Mr. 
Marco said, patting her hand reasuringly. 


“That’s what I tell her.” smiled Mrs. White. “No 
doubt God meant it all for the best, and good will come 
of it, I feel sure.” 


“Good has come of it—for it gave me your friendship,” 
Alice said, looking with love into the eyes of her friend, 
“but I have lost-other friends that were very dear,” tre- 
mulously, avoiding Ted’s gaze. “And it is hard to come 
back and acknowledge myself a fool.” 


“You have not lost a friend and you are no fool!” whis- 
pered Ted as Mr. Marto spoke to Mrs. White. “I love 
you more than ever!” 

“Don’t make things harder for me, please!” Alice beg- 
ged. “We both know that it is all over between us. Oh 
please don’t say any mone now—I just must get a grip 
on myself!” almost wildly. And Ted bit his lips im silence, 
though there was a very dogged determination in his 
gray eyes. 

Dan watched the little by-play with lips curling. He 
understood as if he had heard every word. He would see 
that Ted didn’t get Alice. If he couldn’t have her no one 
else should, he vowed. Something must be made to turn 
up to his advantage. And damn that woman who had 
separated him and Alice! 

Mr. Jones was now saying: “Our president will now 
take charge of the program. I think he has a delightful 
surprise for us.” 

Mr. Marco stepped forward: “My friends, we of the 
South reverence true nobility of character. We cherish 
and adore our pure sweet women and girls. To be truly 
good is worth far more than riches. We have with us 
today one of the finest Christian women of New York 
City. A woman who has the courage of her convictions. 
A woman who wraps a mantle of protection around in- 
nocence ; who shelters and administers to helpless strang- 
ers that comfort and encouragement that every child of 
God should bestow. This is the Christian religion, as 
taught by the Christ, and which has been truly exem- 
plified in the attitude of this good woman, toward one 
of our wee lambs who had wandered away. I have the 
privilege and the honor of presenting to you Mrs. Arthur 
White, of New York, author of the article you all recently 
read In our local papers. Mrs. White, come forward, 
please!” 

Blushing, the comely widow stepped forward, lovely in 
the confusion Mr. Marco’s unexpected praise had evoked, 
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eral other are on the sick list also. 

We are sorry to report the death of Mr. T. 
M. Cox, a féw days ago; we feel that we have 
lost a good man; he was a resident of Simpson- 
ville, for many years. 

Aunt Becky, we had a night school to start 
January 3ist. We have three classes, two in 
common school, taught by Misses Thackston 
and Baldwin, and one in textile calculations, 
taught by Mr. Johnie Woodside, general man- 
ager of the mill, here. We have several in the 
class who are really interested. Mr. Woodside 
takes all pains with us; I sure do enjoy the 
studies. 

Our mill is running 40 hours per week; it 
seems very hard but we are willing to Cco-op- 
erate with the company all we can; I believe it 
is the desire of every operative here, to give 
the best service possible. 

UNCLE FRED. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Bibb Mill Girls Broadcast Muscila Program 


Bibb City girls gave several selections over 
the radio at Columbus Sunday afternoon. In 
the party were Tina Davidson, Dorma Johnston, 
Rubye Rollings, Ruth Kelly, Bonnie Grace, Jen- 
nie Mae Jordan, Daisy SneNgrove, Glayds Snell 
grove, Winnell Biggers, Annie Ruth Lane, An- 
nie Murphy, Vera Mae Russell, Eunice White, 
Inez Braxton, Bernice Willett, Opal Eddings. 
The girls were accompanied by Janet Floyd at 
the piano. 

Whispering Hope, Come Unto Me and Follow 
the Gleam were the songs the girls “put on the 
air.” 

Mrs. Sam Floyd, Mrs. George Cross and Misses 
Janet Floyd and Jennie Mae Jordan also gave 
selections on the same program. 


MACON, GA. 


Payne Boy Scouts Very Active 


Unless there is some slip-up in present plans, 
the Payne City troop of Boy Scouts will soon 
have 18 boys registered and fully -uniformed. 

Preparations are being made to purchase uni- 
forms as soon as the boys register and at the 
weekly meetings an intensive program will be 
carried on under the supervision of Scoutmast- 
er Gene Adams. He is getting ready to give 
the boys a lot of outdoor or woods work just 
as soon as the weather gets right and it is 
neediess to say this plan will meet with the 
hearty approval of the Payne scouts. 

The committee assisting the scoutmaster is 
composed of Supt. M. R. Gardner, Asst. Supt. 
S A. Connor and Overseer F. A. Morrow. 

Scoutmaster Adams says the Payne boys are 
not boasting at all, but have definitely made up 
their minds to have the best troop of Boys 
Scouts in Macon. This makes it sound like a 
challenge to the scouts at. Number Two and 
Number One, where splendid work is. under 
way. 

Activities at Bibb No. 2 


Overseer Hunt was tickled pink at the inter- 
est taken by the members of the Hummers 
elub at the regular meeting last Friday night. 
He said he knew more about first aid now after 
watching the Boy Scouts work but expressed 
the hope he'd never look like the boy the 
Seouts gave first aid to on the stage. 

Members of the Hummer’s Club of Number 


Two made 239 visits in the interest of their 


| 
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community and Sunday school during last 
month. This is a splendid report and pleased 
President W. A. Hunt considerably—in fact, he 
couldn't resist doing a little bragging and as 
good as said Friday night that the Woman's 
club will have to go some to stay ahead of the 
Hummer's. 

Several interesting talks were made during 
the evening, the speakers ineluding Supt. Will 
Parker; Assistant Supt. Burris Snow, C. F. 
Andrews, editor of the Bibb Recorder, Miss 
Maud King and Overseer CG. 8. Haygood. The 
latter, as Seoutmaster of the Boy Scouts at 
Number Two, described a First Aid demonstra- 
tion staged by the boys. One of the boys had 
been hurt in an auto accident and the Scouts 
were rendering first aid. They did the job 
thoroughly and had the boy ready for removal 
to the hospital in short order. 


One of the discussion of the meeting was 
about a play or supper in the near future. It 
was decided to postpone definite actign yAtil a 
later date. A fish fry was also suggested and 
members who attended the one given last fall 
on Walnut Creek could be picked out by the 
expression on thetr faces. 

Forty-two men were present and the mem- 
bership committee was instrueted to invite 
new-comers to the community to enroll at the 
next meeting. 

The Gir! Reserves were s delighted to have as 
their guests last week Mrs. Pearl Taylor, Mrs, 
W. J. Vaughn, and Supt. W. R. Parker, and the 
editor of the Bibb Recorder. 

The Men’s class had the largest attendance at 
Sunday school last Sunday. The young people, 
with 49, were. next. 


DON'T QUIT 


When things go wrong, as they sometimes will, 

When the road you're trudging seems all up 
hill, 

When the funds art low and the debts are high, 

And you want to smile;but you have to sigh, 

When care is pressing you down a bit, 

Rest, if you must—but don’t you quit. 


Life is queer with its twists and turns 

As every one of us sometimes learns, 

And many a “failure’ ‘turns about 

When he might have won had he stuck it out; 
Don’t give up, though the pace seems slow 
You may succeed with another blow. 


Often the goal is nearer than 

It seems to a faint and faltering man; 

Often the struggler has given up 

When he might have captured the victor’s cup; 

And he learned too late, when the night slipped 
down, 

How close he was to the golden crown. 


Success is failure turned inside out— ' 

The silver tint of the cloud of doubt, 

And you never can tell how close you are, 

It may be near when it seems afar; 

So stick to the fight when you're hardest hit— 

It’s when things seem worst that you. mustn't 
quit. 


Anonymous. 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


Mary—Arguing with your husband again? 
What's the trouble this time. 
Jane—Same as ever. I'm right and he won't 
admit it. 
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and bowed to the audience which was now still as death. 
With: eyes. wide they gazed upon the woman who had 
written in defense of Alice. 


“T amr overwhelmed and at a disadvantage. But friends, 
I’m glad to be here, glad to see you good mill people, who 
through Alice, I’ve bécome so interested in; I know I 
shall like you, I hope to stay long enough to get really 
acquainted. I don’t deserve all the nice things your 
president has said of me, but I'd like to. Later, when I 
have recovered my wits, perhaps I can tell you some 
things that will interest you,” smiling, she bowed and 
returned to her seat, while a great clapping of hands at- 
tested that she had made a good impression. 


Mr. Marco again stepped forward: “Another treat is 
in store for you. I don’t know when I have been more 
delighted than I am at this moment. It takes character 
and courage to acknowledge a mistake, and to wish to 
correct it. I believe that a number under the sound of 
my voice would like to take such a step, but are fettered 
by false friends. I want to say this: that a person can 
use their mistakes to advantage, by correcting them. It 
strengthens character, purifies the life, and makes one 
grow in grace, to acknowledge a fault. Let me present 
our beloved Alice, who has been in Wonderland.” 


Alice came forward on the arm of Mrs. White. Pale, 
agitated, weak-kneed but determinedly courageous, her 
big limpid brown eyes met those of her mother, who stood 
looking ,up as if paralyzed, an ice cream cone in one hand 
and a dipper in the other. Alice smiled into her eyes and 
mutely begged her to wait—gulped as she.saw her mother 
sway a bit and-Jim’s strong arm steadied her—saw him 
whisper something, saw Mrs. Avery regain } her composure 
and smile happily. Alice sighed in relief. “Of course her 
mother would not make a scene—she was too dignified for 
anything like that, and Alice was glad. 


A shout went up: “Tell us all about it Alice!” “We 
are glad to have you back!” 

“And I’m glad to be back, though, thanks to Mrs. 
White, I had a wonderful time. Mr, Marco spoke of my 
being in ‘Wonderland.’ In a way, that is the truth. But 
I shall always think of myself as ‘Alice in Blunderland.’ 
I’'ll never understand how or why I could have been a 
traitor to my friends, bringing sorrow to the dearest 
mother in the world. I’m sorry. i'm ashamed! Had it 
not been for Mrs. White.I don’t know what would have 
become of me. I can’t talk more now, but will be glad to 
see any of you in my mother’s home—if she will take me 
back,” smiling whimsically into the beloved face of her 
mother who smiled back and shook her head reprovingly. 
The idea of Alice saying a thing like that right out 
before folks! 


“Where’s the money you stole from Dan?” came a 
harsh, grating voice., Alice shrank back as from a blow. 
Mrs. White’s arm went around her shoulders, and Mrs. 
White answered the challenge sarcastically: 

“You mean the money Dan stole from the Union, I 
presume, 

(To Be Continued) 


Search him or watch him, and you'll find it!”. 
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The Woolen Manufacturer 


Can Find a Way Out With 
New Northrop Woolen Loom 


The Woolen Manufacturer is having anything but a pleasant time just 
“now. He needs more business or a wider margin of profit on present 
business. 


The New Northrop Woolen Loom will open the door to both more 
business and a wider margin of profit. It reduces Weave Room costs 
by a very great percentage. We can cite instances of reductions of 
one-half or even two-thirds of the weaving costs with old types of 
looms. 


The Cotton Industry could not exist today without the automatic loom. 
There is just ahead a greater reduction in weaving costs of Woolens 
than the Cotton Industry ever saw. Where a weaver now runs two 
looms, they can often run s& of the new Northrop Woolen looms. They 
are now doing it on Overcoatings with either cotton or wool warp and 
wool filling, on blankets, high grade flannels, Broadcloths and Suedes. 
There are facts about this new Northrop Woolen Loom that you should 
know. 


Let’s Talk It Over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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Made 


” The Charlotte Special Cylinder Fillet differs from other 
in that it combines the best features of the older 
of clothing with the stripless feature of the straight 


clothing 
L\ pes 
wire fillet 


Charlotte Card Clothing 


This clothing should receive your careful consideration and 
be given a trial. Price the same as ordinary card clothing. 


Charlotte Manufacturi ing 


Phones: 5125—-5126 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


FOR SALE 


15—-Tape Driven Twisters 200 
Spindles each, 24%” Ring, 3%” 
Space, 5 or 6” Traverse. CLUTCH 
SPINDLES, also bobbins for same. 

These are in first class condi- 


tion. Prices right. 


Collins Brothers Machine Company 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


1866 1929 


“Tuffer” 
Card Clothing 


You cannot aiford to operate your cards without at 


least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 


Once tried, always used 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 


Established 1866 
Home Office and Factory. Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 


Atianta, Ga. ‘Vactory) Philadelphia, Pa. 


1930 
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< 
at this veteran mill executive 

4 SAYS about OLD spinning jrames 
will interest you. 
4A... 
A! a recent meeting of the Southern Textile Association at Spartansburg, 5S. C., 
discussion of obsolescence and the value of new machinery occupied most of the 
| convention's time. It does at most similar meetings because the industry is now wide- 
awake to its real problem—obsolescence. 
| Could a more complete case be presented for modern spinning frames, such as Whitin 
nee Model IF, than in these remarks at Spartansburg by Mr. E. A. Franks, Superintendent, 
Dunean Mills: 
“Spinning frames may look like they means more breakage on the looms.” 
: have many years of good service During every hour an old frame 
‘ ahead of them, but if they are only — runs, the mill will pay in the way of 
producing 14% pounds per spindle higher cost of production and in- 
per week, whereas new frames would creased waste. If the exact amount 
produce 2 pounds per spindle, they | could be determined and the mill 
. are 25 per cent inefficient, and as far — treasurer had to pay that amount in 
| as the spinning is concerned it is actual cash at the end of each day, 
| costing 25 per cent more than if new very few weeks would pass before 
Z frames were in their place. The old new spinning frames would be in 
: frames make more waste, which the place of the old ones.” 
How about your 
spinning room? 
. Is it trying to meet today’s 
5 
problems with yesterday's 
. 
_ equipment? Whitin Model 
Fk Spinning Frames are im- 
proving quality and lower- 
ing costs for many of the 
country’s most successful 
mills. A Whitin represen- 
tative will gladly give you 
complete information. No 
obligation. Write us today. 
| Whitin Mode F — the last word in modern cotton spinning frames. 
is 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE ... MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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But with the Nineties things began to change. 
First came the move for systematization in 
business. Then followed a period character- 
ized by the demand for efficiency in personnel 
and equipment. And more lately has de- 
veloped the scientific viewpoint in business 
—the respect for authenticity in basic data 
for manufacturing and ‘marketing. 

The result is that today successful busi- 
nesses are managed by virtue of skill and 
knowledge rather than by weight of owner- 
ship. Executives quote the 


business men and the stimulation of thought 
by industrial and merchandising papers. 

For the rapidity of this progress the busi- 
ness press has been largely responsible. It 
has not only been a leader in progressive 
business thought but in itself it has been a 
chief agent in the gathering and presentation 
of facts—up-totthe-minute, definite, proved, 
organized and correlated facts—upon which 
business has built its present sound structure. 
To this vital usefulness the business press 

owes its influence with busi- 


authority, not of shares, but } (i J ) { ness men. It has become an 
of facts. Exact knowledge of essential factor in the daily 


technique, of materials, of 
methods and of economic 
conditions is the mark of 
modern business management. 


What brought about this 


vision of individual leaders, 


the natural acumen of other _— valuable advertising medium. 


Tuis SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands for 
honest, known, paid circulation; 
straightforward business methods 


and editorial standards that in- 
? > = > 


conduct of their affairs. It is 
this indispensability to its 
readers which renders the 
business paper of today so 
useful a means of advertising 
for any manufacturer of a 


are the factors that make a product sold to industry or 


through the trade. 


Tue ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


FIFTY-TWO VANDERBILT AVENUE 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. . 


NEW YORK CITY 


. a cooperative, 


non-profit organization of leading publications in the industrial, professional and merchandising fields. 
mutually pledged to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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OLD SEAT 


In the ‘Eighties management was a matter of arbi- 
trary power. The Old Man owned the business, 
and other people did as they were told. When his 
fat fist hit the desk the argument was over. He 
had to take the chance of being wrong, for accurate 
knowledge of conditions and of methods was difficult 
to obtain. There was no generally accepted science 
of management. He had no other authority to fall 
back on than the power derived from his ownership. 
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os not break the yarn or stretch 


: is a vital point— where 


the yarn is drawn off the it into thin spots. 


spool— for often here is the 


Users of Lestershires do not 
hidden cause of broken 


| have trouble at the loom 
ends and weak spots in the 


‘aused by improper spool- 
finished fabric. It depends : 


sreatly upon the constru ing. The fundamentally 
C- 


superior construction of 
tion of the spool. 


Lestershires, plus their re- 


Lestershire Spools are un- markable accuracy, elim- 


equalled in absolute true- inate expense and annoy- 


ness of every dimension. ance. And the bettering 


Moreover, the traverse of quality of the finished 


of Lestershires is cor- fabric assures a greater 
rect. So yarn winds on profit from an invest- 
a Lestershire Spool ment in Lestershires. 


evenly— and is drawn 


v 
off with a steady, uni- Satisfaction 
form tension that does Guaranteed. 


FIBRE SPOOLS 


140 Baldwin 5:. Southern Office: 


519 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Johnson City 
New York 
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HAND HOIST 
TYPE ROTARY 
MACHINE FOR 
DYEING HOSIERY 
SMALL LOTS 


These hand lift type ma- 
chines incorporate the ad- 
vantageous features of our 
larger power-lift machines, 
and enable the dyer to 
easily meet the most exact- 
ing requirements. 


For the smaller dyeings, especially of 
the more delicate goods, this machine 
helps you with those colors which you 
otherwise find troublesome and for 
re-dyeing goods which have been 
subject to a previous dyeing and 
stripping. 


The bath may be exactly prepared as 
regards temperature and distribution 
of color before lowering the cylinder 
containing the goods, and the cylinder 
may be raised from the bath for un- 
loading. _ Also for sampling, thereby 
avoiding the absorption of additional 
color while the sample is being tested. 
Additions, when necessary, may be 
thoroughly diffused through the bath 
before the goods are again immersed. 


Front View 

With Cylinder Complete details and further illustrations of this new hand lift type 

Raised and Open hosiery dyeing machine will be sent promptly upon request—alse 
folders on the power lift type of Hosiery Dyeing Machine and 
regular rotary type machines. 


H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and JBETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING, Providence, R. I. JOHNSTON BUILDING, Charlotte, N. C. W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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